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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


pans for the new Colonial Office have been prepared 
by Mr. T. S. Tait, F.R.I.B.A., of Sir John Burnet, 
Tait and Partners. A perspective of the new building 
is given on page 


Mr. G. GREY WorNuM, F.R.I.B.A., has prepared a 
sheme for the replanning of Parliament-square, 
London. The scheme is put forward for immediate 
execution, mainly to improve traffic conditions for 
the Festival of Britain, 1951. 


Tue NEw TERMINAL BUILDINGS at Nicosia Airport 
were recently opened. The designs which are illus- 
trated, were prepared by Mr. H. Mackay, A.R.I.B.A., 
of the Cyprus Public Works Department. 


THe RECENTLY PUBLISHED STATEMENT Of policy of the 
Conservative Party contains a number of references to 
housing, the need for restoring a smooth rhythm of 
production, the importance of keeping building crafts- 
men supplied with materials and a balanced programme 
of houses for sale and to rent. 


HousING MAINTENANCE Costs and the difficulties local 
authorities are faced with in carrying out necessary 
repairs with insufficient funds have been described by 
Mr. A. Howard Holt, Housing Manager, Brighton. 
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DESIGN IN PUBLIC TRANSPORT 


than in contemporary design. 





A FEW weeks ago the Railway Executive created a 
minor sensation by announcing that they had decided 
to introduce on the express services of the Eastern and 
Southern Regions of British Railways “‘ eight novel Tavern 
Cars, treated in the style of the traditional English 
tavern.” Features of these cars are leaded-light windows, 
rough-surfaced whitewashed walls and ceiling between 
dark oak beams, dark oak settles and tables, square metal 
lanterns and a floor covering of black and white tiling. 
There was immediate and, here and there, scathing criticism 
of this return to the false antique, in reply to which the 
Railway Executive explained that the ‘‘ Taverns” were 
intended to appeal to overseas visitors, presumably on the 
assumption that our friends from abroad are more likely 
to be interested in bogus adaptations of the Tudor style 


We are reminded of this incident by the publication of a 
Penguin book on “ Public Transport” in the series ‘‘ The 
Things We See” (price 2s. 6d.), by Mr. Christian Barman, 
Publicity Officer to the British Transport Commission. We 
were glad to find nothing of the Tudor Tavern order of 
rolling stock illustrated in these.pages. We did not expect 
to find it, for the reason that the author was formerly with 
London Transport where, under the late Lord Ashfield and 
the late Frank Pick, he became generally responsible for 
the visual appearance of the undertaking. London Trans- 
port has been described as ‘“‘ the. most efficacious centre of 





THE BUILDER 


INCORPORATING 
“ ARCHITECTURE ” and “THE BRITISH ARCHITECT ” 


visual education in England.” Certainly in its buildings, 
rolling stock, equipment, posters and other forms of pub- 
licity it has achieved a world-wide reputation for good taste 
and progressive design. Between the wars the example 
which it set was seen to be having a beneficial effect on the 
whole railway system of this country. 

The question which at once occurs to any thoughtful 
person is—why should there be an apparent change of 
policy in these matters? Why, from leading the country 
in contemporary design, should British Railways suddenly 
decide to go sham Tudor in one of their most important 
departments? We do not know the answer. This ray 
possibly be one of the less admirable consequences of 
nationalisation. We trust that it is only temporary. The 
excuse that these “Tavern” cars are intended to please 
visitors and to test public opinion certainly suggests a 
lack of assurance which was not ‘conspicuous before 
nationalisation. In fact, so retrogressive is this action 
that we found ourselves recalling the controversy of some 
thirty or forty years ago about whether the public or the 
designer was really responsible for the low level of industrial 
design. It used to be argued that the public was responsible 
since it would buy only what was familiar, which was 
usually what it liked. This was proved to be a fallacious 
argument by the steady subsequent improvement in popular 
taste, brought about, no doubt, largely by the well- 
directed activities of various educational bodies. Now, by 
the strange action of the Railway Executive, the old fetish 
of endeavouring to find out public taste is revived. It is 
not thus that we shall make progress in the visual arts. 
The trained designer must be trusted to satisfy contempcr- 
ary needs in a contemporary manner without any playing- 
up to what is imagined to be popular taste. 

In the book to which we have referred, Mr. Barman, in a 
series of well-chosen illustrations, shows the great improve- 
ment which has taken place in recent years in the design 
of all branches of public transport. How good, incidentally, 
some things were at the beginning of the railway era is 
also shown by a number of illustrations—King’s Cross 
Station, Bath Station, Euston booking hall and Chippen- 
ham Bridge, for example. The needs to be met to-day, 
however, are infinitely more varied and complex than they 
were formerly, and we see how well the contemporary 
designer has served transport not only in major things 
like railway station buildings, locomotives, rolling stock, 
buses and trams, but in shelters, signs, indicators, auto- 
matic ticket machines and numerous other details of equip- 
ment. Now that we are so well advanced along the right 
road in design, it seems not only stupid but reprehensible 
to revert to bad adaptations of historic styles. 

We mus tadd a word of praise for the admirable short 
survey of the evolution of public transport which forms the 
introduction to the pictures which are the substance of this 
book. Everyone who reads it will find himself looking 
at the next railway station, train or bus that he sees with a 
new and livelier interest. Our only criticism of this admir- 
able Penguin (which, by the way, has been undertaken as a 
result of a suggestion made to the publishers by the Council 
of Industrial Design) is the nuisance of having to refer to a 
list at the end to identify the illustrations, which are pro- 
vided only with figure numbers. Why abandon the possibly 
old-fashioned but nevertheless convenient practice of 
having captions to the illustrations? That small point 
apart, here is a book that does much to substantiate the 
case for contemporary design. We commend it to- the 
notice of: the Railway Executive. 
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NOTES anp NEWS 


On or Off the Ground? 


T the recent R.I.B.A. Conference, a 

projected air trip over the local 
Allied Society’s area had to be cancelled 
as only one person considered the 
journey worth while, whereas a trip down 
a mine shaft was one of the most popu- 
lar of the tours. Psychologists could 
probably put a name to this, and give 
as reason, not that something had been 
seen in the woodshed when young but 
possibly that, as buildings are funda- 
mentally of the earth, this basic instinct 
is transmitted to all true architects. 
Then, of course, the matter of buildings 
on stilts would arise, and the question 
pose itself whether such structures are 
indicative of architectural astro-aspira- 
tions? One-hundred-storey-high sky- 
scrapers could also come under this 


heading. ‘ j 
While aerial views are becoming in- 
creasingly popular in architectural 


presentation, it would seem odd that few 
architects ever see their own finished 
work from the position where, in 
theory, so much of it is planned. Per- 
haps at last a definite reason can now be 
seen for the short life accorded to the 
seemingly now far-distant “ helicopter” 
house—from the roof of which a man 
could take off and land on top of his 
best friend’s dining room. This, how- 
ever, was nothing to the idea which 
quickly followed it that in the near 
future everybody would live in the air— 
in three-bedroom aeroplanes. 

With such constant threats to the very 
lifeline of the mistress art, it is small 
wonder that architects grasp any oppor- 
tunity to burrow deep into mother earth! 


THE BUILDER 


Design Group for Students. 


THE Buckinghamshire Society of 
Architects is proposing to arrange a 
Design Group tor students in the county 
who are not studying in schools of archi- 
tecture. 

In order to give it a start the Society 
proposes to hold, this summer, a Sketch- 
ing and Measured Drawings competition. 


The object of the club is to help stu- 
dents who are not attending classes, and 
who are studying by themselves, or by 
means of correspondence courses. It is 
intended to arrange for such students to 
be able to meet together, see each other’s 
work, and hear criticisms of work sub- 
mitted in answer to the problems set. 


Problems set will lead up to the stan- 
dard required for the Intermediate and 
Final Examinations of the R.I.B.A. 

It is suggested that there should bé 
three or four meetings a year, on Satur- 
day afternoons, and at each meeting the 
design subject to be submitted for the 
succeeding meeting will be announced; 
there will be a criticism of work submit- 
ted by members of the Society, or by 
some distinguished member of the profes- 
sion not a member of the Society; while 
a three-hour sketch design problem will 
also be set, to familiarise students with 
examination conditions. 

Prizes of books will be awarded 
annually for the best work submitted in 
two groups, for students working for the 
Intermediate, and for students working 
for the Final. 

The first meeting will be held towards 
the end of September at High Wycombe, 
when the subjects to be submitted at a 
meeting in December or January will be 
announced. Those who wish to be pre- 
sent should notify the Secretary of the 
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Bucks Society of Architects as soon a 
possible. 


Summer Sketch Club. 


ALL students resident in Buckingham. 
shire, or working in the office of a mem. 
ber of the Bucks Society of Architects 
who practises in the county, are invited 
to submit work for the Summer Sketch 
Club, to be exhibited at the first meet. 
ing of the Design Club, and from which 
selected work will be shown at the Exhj. 
bition of members’ work to be held jp 
February next year. . 

Prizes of books will be awarded in two 
classes:—Sketching—A series of three 
sketches of architectural subjects, cartied 
out in any medium. Measured Drawin 
Prize—A set of measured drawings of 
any suitable building in the county, pre- 
ferably an eighteenth-century domestic 
building. 

Competitors are to notify the Secretary 
of the Bucks Society of Architects, not 
later than August 22 next, of their ip. 
tention to compete, when instructions for 
delivering the work will be sent to them, 
Work will be required not later than 
Monday, September 19 next. 


Sculpture in Iron. 

WHILE iron sculpture is no new form 
of art, as practised by Mr. Reg. Butler 
in his exhibition at the Hanover Gallery, 
St. Georges-street, W., it brings into 
play many new and diverting ways of 
varying this ancient form of expression. 

Mr. Butler is an architect with an urge 
to forge and sculpt in iron, and in his 
work there is all the charm and subtlety 
of form that the art makes possible. As 
with all abstract or near abstract art, 
the message to be obtained from Mr. 
Butler’s work is purely personal. and on 
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ALUMINIUM DOORS AT THE BUILDING CENTRE, CONDUIT-STREET, W.1. Arcon, Chartered Architects. (See note.) 
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THE NEW COLONIAL OFFICE will occupy the site of the old Westminster Hospital and the former Stationery Office, 


on the west side of the Middlesex Guildhall. 


It will provide 120,000 square feet of office accommodation on eight fioors. 


The plans for the new building (which is shown in the perspective as it will appear from the corner of Princes-street 
and Broad Sanctuary) have been prepared for the Minister of Works by Mr. T. S. Tait, F.R.I.B.A., of Sir John Burnet, 
Tait and Partners, in consultation with the Royal Fine Art Commission. 





this score the fact that all his exhibits 
are given a title (“Seated Woman with 
Child,” ‘“‘ Crouching Woman,” etc.) is 
reasonable enough, but to most archi- 
tects the attraction of his work will lie 
in the contemplation of contrasting form. 
In these would seem to be the essence 
of all “line,” sculpture and the subtle 
interplay of weight. Mr. Butler, in the 
work he shows, appears to have sensed 
this point to perfection. 

Inevitably the scale of the work is 
varied, but the “Figure of a Woman” 
(73 in. high) lacks the cohesive charm of 
many of the smaller pieces, many of 
which are minor masterpieces of the 
interplay of material and space. 

Mr. Butler is to be congratulated upon 
his success in his unusual art and occu- 
pation. Not every architect would con- 
sider “ blacksmithing ” a form of crea- 
tive relaxation, but here is proof that it 
holds the key to many fine art forms. 


Ragged Philanthropists. 


Firty years ago there were in this 
country people possessed of _ great 
wealth and others living in dire poverty. 
Those were the extremes and it was of 
the latter that Robert Tressall concerned 
himself when he wrote “The Ragged 
Trousered Philanthropists,” choosing as 
the setting an industry in which the work- 
ing conditions were more itinerant and 
uncertain than in any other—the build- 
ing industry. 

Tressall spared neither himself nor his 
Teaders and accomplished his task in a 
Sincere and forthright manner and the 
community felt something more than 
mental discomfort at the result. 

Mr. W. Rowbotham has adapted the 
Story for the stage and “The Ragged 
Trousered Philanthropists” is now run- 
ting at the Unity Theatre in north 
London. It is done well and the cast and 
all connected with the production are to 

congratulated. 

© play has a message. of course 
(what play at the Unity wouldn’t have?). 
and the trades unions can justly claim 


their fair share of the credit for the 
changes that have been made in working 
conditions since the beginning of the 
century. 

We are at something of a loss to under- 
stand why this revival should be made 
at the present time, unless it be that there 
is a feeling among the trade unions hier- 
archy that the present generation are in 
danger of forgetting the principles which 
their grandfathers struggled to establish. 

Anyone who sees the play (and it 
should be seen) should remember, how- 
ever, that in the last half century the 
industry’s Crasses and Hunters have 
changed just as much its Philanthropists. 


Aluminium Entrance Doors. 


Mr. KENNETH HALt, President of the 
Aluminium Development Association, on 
July 18 opened the new aluminium 
doors presented to the Building Centre 
by the Association. Sir Alfred Hurst, 
K.B.E., C.B. (Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee), accepted the gift on be- 
half of the Centre. 


The new entrance doors and porch are 
a permanent exhibit of aluminium in 
actual use in building. They are executed 
in aluminium alloy, the main doors be- 
ing constructed of solid plate, with a 
core built up of extruded sections. 
Folded back, the doors form the side 
panelling of the vestibule. The doors 
were designed by Messrs. Arcon, char- 
tered architects, and were executed by 
Messrs. J. Starkie Gardner, Ltd., under 
the supervision of Mr. G. .H. Friese- 
Green. 

Coincident with the presentation of the 
new doors, the Association has intro- 
duced a new aluminium exhibit. 


Maintenance Scholarships. 

THE R.I.B.A. announce that the fol- 
lowing scholarship has been awarded for 
the year 1949-50: An R.I.B.A. 4th and 5th 
Year maintenance scholarship of £60 per 
annum to Mr. Peter A. Martin, of Oadby, 
Leicester. Eight maintenance scholarships 
previously awarded have been renewed. 


Professional Announcements, 


Mr. Evie Mayorcas, F.R.1.B.A., is to move his 
offices on August 2 to 13, David Mews, Baker- 
street, W.1 (tele.: Welbeck 1542 and 2726), 
where he would be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. Lia 

Mr. Pure H. Toy, F.R.I.C.S., sole principal 
in Messrs. D. R. Nolans and Co., chartered sur- 
veyors, 30, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C.1, has 
taken into partnership Mr. H. J. Thompson, 
A.R.I.C.S., who has been a senior member of 
the firm for some years. The style of the firm 
remains unchanged. 

Mr. Derek H. Howmes, F.1.A.S., corporate 
quantity surveyor, has now moved his Essex 
office to larger premises at 7, High-street, 
Dunmow, where he will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues and information. (Tel.: 
Dunmow 160.) 

Messrs. H. M. Dovcuty AnD Partners, quantity 
surveyors, 55, Pall Mall, S.W.1, have ‘taken into 
partnership Mr. G. W. V. Beesley, A.R.I.CS. 
The title and address of the firm remain un- 


changed. 
FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1849 


Saturday, July 28, 1849. 

THE REVIVAL OF A NATIONAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE.—The adoption “in architecture 
of one manner instead of employing 
various styles, as under our present sys- 
tem, has been proposed to remedy the 
unsatisfactory state that all who think 
earnestly on the subject agree in con- 
sidering the art to be in. It is a suggestion 
for which fair apology exists. Whenever 
architecture has possessed genuine vitality, 
as formerly in this country, a style pre- 
vailed,—one language was accepted and 
spoken by all. Like other speech, it 
refined with time,—gained strength and 
copiousness from use. Development was 
induced, progression manifested, not 
apparently dependent upon the extra- 
ordinary chances of individual genius, 
only deriving, perhaps, some sudden occa- 
sional splendour from the latter source. 
With us, it is needless repeating, a host of 
styles prevail: we have a confusion of 
tongues,—a_ corrupt jargon of nearly 
every dialect ever lisped or spoken upon 
the earth. The history of the art does 
not encourage us to expect a noble, liv- 
ing speech, unless one of these many 
modes of expression were extricated, and 
cultivated apart from the rest. 
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THE MEANING OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
The Art of Looking at Buildings 


TPPHE danger of official propaganda for 
alleged good design in building 
causing people to be influenced against 
their personal likes and dislikes, was a 
point raised by the Hon. LIONEL BretTT, 
M.A., A.R.I.B.A., in the course of an 
address at the sixth annual general meet- 
ing of the Council for Visual Education. 

Mr. Brett said:— 

Unlike mental or moral education, the 
purpose of visual education is not to 
change the child’s view of the world, but 
to preserve it. The object of visual edu- 
cation is, in the words of Ramuz, “Always 
to be astonished, never to surrender to 
habit.” 

The average schoolboy of, shall we say, 
8-12, is not remarkable for his creative 
sensibility. But we seem to get a second 
chance at the age of adolescence. That 
is the moment, it seems to me, when the 
right influence can help to recapture the 
child’s vision, while the wrong influence 
can destroy it for ever. What should this 
influence be? Here I must speak 
primarily of my own art, and I think it 
is a good example to take, because it is 
so accessible. 

The first point I should like to make 
is that if people are to look at buildings 
with seeing eyes, they must be allowed to 
like what they like. They must be pro- 
tected from style snobs and people of 
taste. Once, as a teen-age schoolboy, I 
was sightseeing in Vienna with my 
parents. In a room of a palace there 
we saw a ceiling which we thought was 
perfectly lovely. On consulting Baedeker, 
we found it was the work of some man 
at the end of the last century of whom 
we had never heard. Instead of feeling 
we had made a discovery, we felt we 
had made a howler. 

I do sometimes feel that a great deal 
of our official propaganda for good design 
is very dangerous, since it tends to stifle 
the first immediate and genuine reaction, 
and may create the same sense of guilt 
which we felt in front of that ceiling in 
Vienna. 


Who Shall Educate the Young? 

I am not sure that the professional 
critic or practitioner is the right person 
to entrust with the education of the 
young; he is inclined to be too cliquey, 
fashionable, assertive in his likes and dis- 
likes. I myself would sooner put my 
adolescent in the hands of a sensitive 
amateur: if he were interested in painting, 
then under a collector, such as Sir Edward 
Marsh; if in music, then, if it were pos- 
sible, under Mr. E. M. Forster; if in archi- 
tecture, then under Mr. John Piper. 
Other examples will occur to you. 

I must try to be clear about this, 
because it is the crux of my whole argu- 
ment. There are, it seems to me, three 
kinds of vision: there is the child’s vision, 
of which Traherne speaks—innocent, un- 
selfconscious, indiscriminating; there is 
the artist’s vision, which is like the 
child’s, but trained, athletic, self-aware; 
and there is the enslaved vision, which is 
well informed in what is considered good 
by higher authority, and conditioned to 
like it. We should, of course, aim at the 
second, but we should prefer the first to 
the third. We should, I mean, allow our 
young person to like things we do not 
like—to prefer, for instance, the Shot 
Tower to Big Ben; St. John’s Wood to 
Hampstead Garden Suburb; and (what 
will be an equally severe test for my 
generation) the Albert Hall to the new 


L.C.C. concert hall. But, and this is the 
important point, he must give his 
reasons. A man who raves about every 
work of art is as boring as a man who 
raves about every woman. He may even 
degenerate into something worse still— 
the deliberate shocker, our local eccentric. 
Art has its disciplines, just as life has— 
among them the rule that those who 
know what they like must learn to say 
why they like it. 

There is a corollary to this. If we do 
not dictate what people should like, I 
do not think we should dictate what they 
should build. We have learnt now by 
bitter experience that we must dictate 
where they build; some control over 
the location of building is necessary in 
this crowded island. But we should not, 
surely, dictate the design, materials, con- 
struction or appearance of buildings. If 
someone wants to paint his front door 
purple, and cover his wall with imita- 
tion bricks or half timber (he will want 
to all too seldom), then let him do it. 
More often than not, people are only 
too anxious to conform. It is, of course, 
true that some strange things happen, but 
I believe that the gain in vitality will 
vastly offset the loss of amenity. 

My second point is that looking at 
buildings is not a static affair. Buildings 
can only be really appreciated in move- 
ment, and that is why the emotion they 
convey, like all «esthetic emotion, is so 
difficult to put into words. Take, for 
instance, Mr. Thomas Sharp’s description 
of a walk through Oxford, showing how 
shapes change as you move, and the 
scene is dominated first by one and then 
by another; or Maxwell Fry’s description 
of the walk down Waterloo-place, which 
is dominated by the Duke of York’s 
column at the top of the steps, which 
seems at first an end in itself, but then 
serves to accentuate the moment at 
which the revelation of the vista and 
buildings beyond occurs; or the weaving 
and interweaving of buildings, which is 
one of the joys to be experienced in 
taking a boat down the river. These are 
the pleasures of architecture, and these 
are what we should teach rather than 
“style.” They are freely available to 
everyone, and you will notice that all the 
examples I have given have one impor- 
tant thing in common. There is no 
traffic. There are many more such mov- 
ing scenes which we never see because 
in most cities—certainly in London—if we 
opened our eyes to look at them, we 
should not live long to _ enjoy 
this particular pleasure, because we 
should be run over. It follows that if we 
are to encourage our children to look 
at buildings, our town planners must 
create towns in which they can walk 
about in safety; it is their duty to plan 
for the pedestrian as devotedly as they 
plan for the motor-car. 

But to return to education. There is 
a third thing to be had from looking at 
buildings, and that is a sense of history. 
Architecture binds together so many 
things—history and geography, art and 
science, literature and fashion. It is 
not only the mistress art, but the matrix 
art. To the student of a lot of apparently 
unrelated subjects, architecture is the 
solid visible connecting link. It enables 
the student to see history in three 
dimensions. 

The more I look at buildings, the more 
I come to feel that what matters about 
them is not that they should have beauty 
but that they should have character. 
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If you stand back and observe the faces 
of buildings lining an ordinary street, 
you will feel that they have as much 
variety and interest as human beings; and 
this is natural, because they are the 
creations of human beings. Every kind 
of character and personality is there jf 
you like to look at it: the simple and 
the complicated; the gracious and the 
clumsy; the talkative and the silent; the 
pompous and the humble. It is more im- 
portant that the student should be aware 
of their character than of their beauty, 
period or detail. 

Architects to-day often worry about 
the disappearance of their clients. They 
build for people who can only express 
themselves through committees, councils 
and local authorities of all kinds. They 
seldom meet the people who are to live 
in the houses they build. But the client 
has not really vanished, and let no 
sociologist tell you he has, and interpose 
himself as a substitute. Our clients are 
still there; only they gre silent. It is for 
us, for you, to teach them to speak. 


BUILDING 
PRODUCTIVITY 


British Team’s Welcome in 
New York 


"THE problem of increasing productivity 
is perhaps the most crucial one con- 
fronting the U.K. today, Sir FRANcIs 
Evans, K.C.M.G., British Consul General 
in New York, told the British Building 
Trades Productivity team at the end of 
its first meeting in the U.S.A. on Mon- 
day. Speaking at the team’s briefing ses- 
sion, Sir Francis said that the group, 
like the half-dozen others which 
have visited America, has a vital part to 
play through the exchange of ideas and 
technique in increasing British produc- 
tivity and thus cutting the unit cost of 
goods to be sold in world markets. 

E.R.P., he added, was one of the most 
generous ventures in history through 
which one nation sought to help another. 

This view of the importance of produc- 
tivity in the current situation was sup- 
ported by Mr. Puirie D. REED, Chair- 
man of the American Section of the 
Anglo-American Council on Productivity 
which is sponsoring the tours of the Bri- 
tish teams. ‘Increased productivity,” he 
said, “not only lifts overall output but 
also reduces unit cost. Both objectives 
are desirable in helping a country to 
compete pricewise with other nations in 
which there may be low wage scales.” 

High officials of American building 
trades, including representatives of both 
management and labour, outlined the tour 
which will occupy members of the team 
during the next six weeks. Construction 
projects will be viewed in a dozen cities 
and rural areas. 

In response, Mr. R. O. Lioyp, leader 
of the team, revealed that none of the 
members had previously visited the U.S. 
“We marvel at the way you tackle the 
problem of putting people to work in a 
small area, yet with good conditions. We 
are thankful for the great assistance 
E.C.A. is giving in helping to repair our 
national economy. E.C.A. assistance 
through productivity teams is making no 
end of difference in the morale of our 
country. We will always be indebted to 
you for throwing open your shops for 
our study. af 

“We are determined that the British 
people shall have a full and compreher- 
sive report when this tour has been con- 
cluded so that they will know things are 
being done in Britain to reduce building 
costs.” 
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A model of Rothes Colliery, Fife. 


OUR COLLIERIES 
A Coal Board Booklet 


TNDER the title “ Reorganising the 
Coal Mining Industry,” the National 
Coal Board has issued a booklet (price 
6d.) giving particulars of some typical 
——— schemes which are now in 
hand. 


In a foreword, Lord Hyndley points 
out that the 22 schemes illustrated and 
described are only a sample of the work 
of colliery reorganisation and develop- 
ment that has already been done and is 
being done every day in every one of the 
eight National Coal Board Divisions, and 
that the booklet does not pretend to deal 
with the vast range of new planning on 
which the Board is engaged, much of 
which has already reached an advanced 
stage. The purpose of the booklet is the 
very limited one of conveying to the 
general reader “some idea of what is in- 
volved in the reorganisation and develop- 
ment of the coal-mines of Britain and of 
sod substantial progress that is being 
made.” 


From the architectural point of view 
the most interesting illustration shown is 
that.of a model of the new Rothes Col- 
liery in Fifeshire, plans for which were 
made by the former owners. Work on 
the site started in December, 1946. The 
underground development, it is stated, is 
to cover an area of about 84 square miles, 
estimated to give access to some 
165,000,000 tons of coal deposited in 11 
seams, of which five are over 34 ft. 
thick. Two shafts have already been sunk. 
Coal will be carried from the faces by 
belt conveyors to central loading points, 
whence it will be hauled by locomotives 
drawing trains of mine cars of 3-ton 
capacity. The two shafts are 24 ft. in 
diameter, and are lined with concrete. 
Koepe winders in two concrete towers 
about 200 ft. high will be driven elec- 
trically, and will use about 4,000 h.p. each. 
The surface arrangements have been de- 
signed to give access under cover, not 
only to the offices, pithead baths and 
lamprooms, but also to the shaft itself. 
The illustration shows the layout as it 
will be when completed. The estimated 
yearly capacity of this colliery when the 
plan is in operation is about 1} to 1} 
million tons. 


It is interesting to compare the compact 
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Below 


and dignified appearance of this colliery 
with the sprawling untidiness of some of 
the others shown. The Coal Board has 
inherited in great part a legacy from the 
bad days of ruthless industrial develop- 
ment when appearance counted for 
nothing. If all their new collieries reach 
the level of that at Rothes, there should 
be no cause for complaint about appear- 
ances. No doubt in the plans for reorga- 
nising and modernising the old collieries 
every care will be taken to improve the 
layout and the elevations of the surface 
buildings. As an example of under- 


ground reorganisation we reproduce a 
view of a 42-in. conveyor in an unspeci- 
fied colliery. The purpose of an installa- 
tion of this kind is to reduce the number 
of loading points so as to increase the 
speed and efficiency of the transport of 


conveyor. 


coal from the working faces to the shaft 
bottom. 

We regret that we have to end our 
notice of this interesting booklet on a 
critical note. It is very wasteful of paper. 
In addition to three pages of the cover, of 
good quality card, which are blank, four 
inside pages are wasted (one being 
devoted unnecessarily to nine words of 
title, another to a printer’s imprint, and 
two blank) and about another four are 
thrown away throughout the booklet by 
empty space above article headings, un- 
duly generous spacing, and so forth. It 
would be quite easy to save at least eight 
of these 48 pages of stout art paper by 
more careful preparation. If the Board 
wishes to build up a reputation for 
economy and efficiency it should stop this 
waste. 
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History of Architectural Education 


By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.LB.A. 


2.—In Italy Since the Renaissance 


‘THE literary sources of information on 

the training, status, and work of 
Stalian architects of the Renaissance, and 
upon the Italian Academies, are far more 
abundant for this period than for the 
Middle Ages, and in the pages of Vasari 
and other contemporary writers much in- 
teresting and first-hand personal informa- 
tion is given, the architect being treated 
as a recognised functionary and a human 


ing. 

_ During the Middle Ages in Italy, build- 
ing was carried on under conditions very 
‘similar to those prevailing elsewhere, 
described in my first article, but the Re- 
Maissance began there a century earlier 
than in England or France, with a con- 
sequent change in the training, status and 
work of the architect. Most of the 
medieval architects in Italy, during the 
brilliant period of the 12th-14th centuries, 
came from “ the ranks of the artisans, 
and more frequently from the craftsmen- 
decorators than from the builders; and 
‘this fact explains the prevalently orna- 
‘mental character of the buildings of the 
period, which are indeed beautiful and 
‘show great variety of detail, but lack a 
true constructive organism ” (Giovannoni 
and Achiardi, Architectural Education in 
the Past, International Congress on Archi- 
‘tectural Education, 1924). Many of these 
men (e.g., Arnolfo, Orcagna) practised 
several arts simultaneously with remark- 
able versatility, as in the next period. The 
eminent authorities just cited hold that 
‘several distinguished clerics (e.g., Lan- 
franc and William of Volpiano) must be 
regarded as “ amateur architects,” posses- 
‘sing “a general knowledge of the design 
and of the construction which made it 
Possible to complete and direct the work 
of the artisans.” Training must have 
been entirely by means of apprenticeship 
‘or pupilage, for there is no record of any 
schools of architecture, except that, 
according to a statement by Borsieri 
(1619), to which I shall return, the noble 
‘family of Visconti founded “an academy 
of architecture” at Milan in 1380, but it 
cannot have been important or successful, 
because another “ academy ” was founded 
there by the Sforza sixty years later. 


The Italian Renaissance. 


The beginning of the Renaissance in 
Italian architecture is generally attributed 
to Brunelleschi (1377-1446), whose educa- 
tion is described in great detail by Vasari, 
though it cannot be quoted here in full. 
He was born of prosperous parents, and 
in his early youth “ his father taught him 
the first principles of letters, in which 
he exhibited much intelligence, but he did 
mot exert his full powers,” showing a pre- 
ference for art and manual work. This 
displeased his father, who wanted to make 
him a Jawyer, but capitulated eventually 
and apprenticed him to a goldsmith. 
After displaying great talent in that craft, 
the youth suddenly went mechanical and 
took up clockmaking. Then he turned to 
‘sculpture, and next to architecture with 
some success. “He paid great attention 
‘to perspective, which was badly under- 
‘stood at that time,” and Vasari describes 
his method of setting up perspective draw- 
ings. About the year 1401, he and his 
friend, Donatello the sculptor, decided to 
pay a protracted visit to Rome, to study 
architecture and sculpture, respectively. 
Brunelleschi worked there with terrific 
‘energy and enthusiasm, measuring the 
plans and details of the Roman ruins. 


“He drew every sort of building,” with 
special attention to construction, and 
“then studied the Doric. Ionic and Cor- 
inthian orders one after the other, and to 
such purpose that he was able to recon- 
struct in his mind’s eye the aspect of 
Rome as it stood before its fall.” 

The rest of his career is well known. 
Returning to Florence about 1407, he won 
the competition for completing the 
cathedral dome, and soon became a 
flourishing practitioner. His education 
was by no means typical of Italian Re- 
naissance architects, and indeed Vasari’s 
biographies show a great diversity of 
training methods, depending partly upon 
the accident of birth. Of seventeen archi- 
tects’ lives where Vasari gives details of 
parentage, five may be described as of 
noble birth, seven were the sons of archi- 
tects and painters, and five had artisans or 
labourers as fathers. Another interesting 
analysis which I have made from Vasari 
shows that, of some 32 architects in all, 
only eleven were architects pure and 
simple. Of the remainder, eleven also 
practised sculpture, six practised architec- 
ture and painting, three worked in all three 
arts, and one is styled “architect and engi- 
neer.” Again, if we study Vasari’s Lives 
carefully, we find that in only two cases— 
both the sons of architects—is there any 
clear indication that these young men 
were destined for architecture from the 
outset. This fact shows how difficult it is 
to generalise about the system of archi- 
tectural education in vogue from c. 1450 
to c. 1550. It is interesting to note that 
Bartolommeo Genga (b. 1518), who, as an 
architect’s son, may be presumed to have 
had the best advice, continued his general 
education up to the age of 18, when he 
was articled to his father. At the other 
extreme, there are records of boys com- 
mencing architectural studies at the age 
of 12. Most of Vasari’s architects are 
stated to have been apprenticed or articled 
in the usual way, and he makes no men- 
tion of schools of architecture before 
1550. He himself firmly believed that a 
broad general education was valuable to 
any practising architect. 

The most significant feature of Brunel- 
leschi’s career, briefly outlined above, is 
not his industry or his amazing versatil- 
ity, both of which were matched in men 
of later centuries, but his transformation 
of architectural training from traditional 
craftsmanship acquired from working 
craftsmen-artists or builders to a system 
of antiquarian precedents demanding 
scholarship as well as technical skill, 
which, from the late 15th century on- 
wards, came to be acquired partly from 
books. 


aa 
The Italian Academy of Architecture. 

It now becomes necessary to trace the 
history of the Italian academies of archi- 
tecture. Academeia was the Greek name 
of a place near Athens, where Plato con- 
versed with his pupils on philosophy. In 
course of time, the Athenians began to 
apply the name “ Academy ” to the com- 
munity of Plato’s disciples. The term, 
revived in Italy by Greek scholars who 
arrived in 1438-9, was first applied to the 
Medicean Academy of Philosophy a few 
years later. This was a free, informal 
gathering of scholars, not an organised in- 
stitution. | The early confraternities of 
architects at Milan, already mentioned, 
called ‘“ academies” by a later writer, 
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must have been of the same character, 
There were many such loose religious 
associations of artists in Italy during the 
Middle Ages, notably the Compagnia di 
S. Luca, which derived its name from St, 
Luke, regarded as the patron saint of 
painters. F 

The Accademia di Disegno at Florence, 
founded in 1562 by Vasari, Francesco da 
Sangallo (architect) and three other artists, 
was intended to enable artists to “free 
themselves altogether from gilds and ob- 
tain a raised social status.” There were 
36 members. Three “visitors” were 
appointed annually to criticise designs 
and drawings made by apprentices and 
students either at the Academy or in their 
own workshops, but no organised classes 
were held. About 15 years later, there 
was a proposal by Zuccari that courses of 
lectures should be provided, to include 
mathematics and physics; but nothing 
seems to have materialised. This Academy 
was reorganised in the mid-17th century. 
In some sense its functions must have re- 
sembled those of our modern Fine Art 
Commission, for in 1567 its members 
were consulted about the plans for the 
Escurial in Spain. : 

The Accademia di S. Luca in Rome, 
founded in 1578 and reformed in 1593, 
was a somewhat similar concern, with 
architect-members from the _ outset. 
Academicians had to submit a diploma- 
work before election. There were archi- 
tects among the Academicians who acted 
as “Visitors.” Instruction was given 
on the Academy’s premises. Prizes were 
occasionally offered, sometimes in the 
shape of drawing-materials. The number 
of architectural students was not large, 
but an architect, Pietro da Cortona, was 
Director from 1634 to 1638. Sweeping 
reforms took place under Pope Clement 
XI in 1715, and again under Napoleon in 
1796 and 1810. The chief subjects 
studied by young Italian architects in the 
16th-18th centuries were the Orders, 
Roman planning, theory of design, pers- 
pective, geometry, mathematics and sur- 
veying. 


The “ Concorso Clementino.” 

The great architectural competition 
known as the Concorso Clementino was 
founded by the Academy in 1702. and 
lasted until 1869, but similar competitions 
had been held long before that time, and 
particulars of 62 of them have been pre- 
served. Typical programmes were “an 
isolated church ” (1677); “a church with 
palace attached” (1678); “a prospect of 
a palace” (1681). The ceremony 0 
award was a tremendous affair, accom- 
panied by church-bells, massed bands, 
choirs, and flowery recitations. The 
Concorso Clementino produced a great 
variety of monumental and academic pro- 
jects, e.g. “a fortified piazza by the 
sea” (1728). The Concorso Balestra, 
founded in 1763, was on_ similar 
lines. A triennal prize for architects, 
founded later by Canova, the sculptor, 
required some work in archeological 
restoration. The Poletti prize (1859) was 
awarded every fourth year for more prac- 
tical and modern subjects. Partly by 
means of these various competitions, 
partly ‘by criticisms and lectures, the 
Academy exercised a considerable and 
beneficial influence upon architectural 
design in Italy. Although Bernini, 
Borromini, and other leading Baroque 
architects of the 17th century were among 
its brilliant pupils, the general effect of 
its competitions and teaching was to pre 
serve a sane academic tradition all 
through the Baroque and Rococo periods. 
During the 18th century, increased atten- 
tion was given to science and mathema- 
tics, and even music was added to the 
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architect’s curriculum. This system con- 
tinued into the early part of the 19th 
century, but, some 75 years ago, the 
training of architects was transferred to 
schools of various types maintained by 
the State. The cleavage between rival 
methods of training as provided by art 
schools and technical schools respectively 
from that date up to 1919, and the recon- 
ciliation Or compromise then adopted, 
was well described by Prof. Giovannoni 
in his paper to the International Con- 
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gress on Architectural Education, 1924, 
in which he printed the curriculum of the 
Royal High School of Architecture at 
Rome. In conclusion, it may be remarked 
that some 2,000 “ academies ” of one sort 
or another are said to have existed in 
Italy between the 16th and the 19th 
centuries, but very few of them provided 
any instruction for architects. 
Py Architectural Education “in France since 
the Renaissance’’ is the subject of Mr. 
Briggs’ third article. 





“Car Industry Fair, London,” by L. Piatkowski. 


POLISH SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE 
Annual Exhibition 
All who saw the exhibition of the 

work of Polish architectural stu- 
dents at the end of the war wiH remem- 
ber the vitality of their work and its 
exceptional charm in presentation. Their 
annual exhibition at the present head- 
uarters of the school in Prince’s Gate 
ows no loss in vitality, and the work 


generally can be compared favourably 
with that of any English school of to-day. 


At first the difficulties connected with 
the organisation of such a school in Eng- 
land would appear to be almost insur- 
mountable, for all work designed in the 
school has an English basis and the lan- 
guage of architecture is certainly not, yet 
universal enough to smooth out such diffi- 
culties of idiom that inevitably arise in 
the comparative cultures of different 
countries. Nevertheless, it was obvious, 
when viewing this exhibition, that the 
school’s basic approach is broad and 
stimulating, the attractive baroque influ- 
ence which has been seen so frequently 


‘in the past in Polish students’ work has 


been almost completely dispensed with, 
and the work appeared to possess both 
fine logic and quality. The earlier years 
appear to follow a similar pattern of de- 
velopment to most English schools— 
colour study, small houses (some excellent 
models were on view) and much useful 
research into English traditional building. 

In the third year, the subjects were 
scaled up to a block of flats, which, 
besides producing many good schemes, 
beautifully presented, included some 


(See below.) 


working drawings, which would certainly 
not disgrace any practising architect’s 
office. 

The fourth-and fifth-year work is 
notable for some really impressive 
models. It is, perhaps, in the layouts and 
general forms of the buildings that the 
best work of the school is to be seen. 
“Redevelopment of Soho,” by a fourth- 
year student, must have been a formid- 
able task to attempt, but its broad, open 
treatment would considerably benefit this 
quarter of London. 

The final year exhibited an almost em- 
barrassing number of excellent models, 
including “ The South Bank Community 
Unit ” and “ The New Pimlico.” “A Plan- 
ning Scheme for Euston and Camden 
Town” in particular shows great beauty 
in its contrasting forms, and “ The Mar- 
garetting Industrial Settlement” is a 
capable essay in industrial welfare design. 

A word could be said here about the 
décor of the exhibition, for all too fre- 

uently school exhibitions are a_ target 
or the whole gamut of cliché in_ this 
matter. The show at Prince’s Gate is an 
object lesson in how to do it with reti- 
cence and taste. EDWARD PASSMORE. 


British Council Staff Lectures. 


Mr. THoMas SHARP and Mr. Charles 
Madge were among the lecturers to a 
refresher course on “The Social Back- 
ground to Britain,” arranged by the Bri- 
tish Council for some 60 members of their 
overseas staff, which concludes at Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, today (July 29). 
Mr. Sharp lectured on “ Town Planning 
in Oxford,” while “The Changing Pat- 
tern of British Life” was the subject of 
Mr. Madge’s talk. . 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


British Architecture 
To THE EpitTor oF The Builder, 

GS IR,—Few persons will disagree with 
m Professor Richardson (your issue 
July 15) that contemporary British 
Architecture tends to be spiritless. The 
anemia from which the arts are suffer- 
ing is, it seems, largely due to economic 
causes which are nowadays confused with 
the raison d’étre of existence. Until 
there is some greater appreciation of the 
qualities which cannot be immediately 
evaluated in terms of currency there 
seems little hope in any improvement in 
the esthetic standards of British building. 

At present, any so-called architectural 
feature is nearly always excluded on the 
grounds of cost or because it is regarded 
by the building licensing authorities as 


unessential. 
B. A. P. WINnTOoN-LEwis. 
29, Manchester-street, W.1. 


William Tite : A Biography 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 


IR,—I am writing a short life of Sir 
William Tite,M.P., the eminent architect 
(1798-1873), and shall be grateful for 
information as to the present whereabouts 
of any of his drawings, including “A 
Composition from the Works of Inigo 
Jones,” which he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1854. I should also like to 
obtain a copy of the engraving of his 
design for “The Protestant Dissenters’ 
Grammar School” (1824), now known 
as Mill Hill School. 
MarTIN S. Briaas. 
The Orchard, High-street, 
Mill Hill, N.W.7. 


Incentives : Time as a Basis for 
Calculations 


To THE Epiror oF The Builder. 
= IR,—Reading the Interim Explanatory 
Memorandum on the Application of 
Incentive Payments to Building Work, one 
notes that the memorandum is issued for 
guidance and discussion. 

As a contribution towards discussion 
I submit the following :— 

Distribution of Bonus—In paragraph 
7 the opening words recognise the 
“Time” bases for targets and, only as 
an alternative, suggest the use of money 
targets. In paragraph 9 sub. (b) we are 
given a rule that “ Bonus to be a pay- 
ment in addition to the standard hourly 
rate.” There is no mention of the method 
of expressing bonus in terms of “ time ” 
at standard rate. And then, to complete 
the swing-over, we have a number of 
examples of bonus distribution, all of 
which are based on money targets. 

Surely time is better than sterling as a 
basis for long-term comparisons. Must 
we face adjustments in constants every 
time a change in the retail price index 
causes a change in wage rates? And if 
we must rely on the time factor for per- 
manent records of performance, surely 
we can devise a scheme utilising the all- 
important time factor to the utmost. By 
doing so we emphasise time at all stages 
and economise in clerical and administra- 
tive work. 

Using the general set-up given in the 
first example in Appendix B, here is a 
method of distributing bonus in terms of 
hours at standard rate. The method can 
be used to provide for any number of 
varying grades of operative (charge- 
hands, craftsmen, labourers and appren- 
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tices), and each is rewarded pro rata to 
his agreed standard hourly rate. 


“ Craftsman 
Target. hours.” 
Bricklayer 258 
Labourer 129 at 80% 103.2 361.2 
Actual. 
Bricklayer 178 178 
Labourer 92 at 80% 73.6 251.6 
Saving ma et ape 109.6 
Bonus (50%) ae ats 54.8 
Bonus 54.8 
= x- 100 = 21.78% 








Actual 251.6 

The distribution of bonus earned is 
accomplished by adding to the payroll this 
percentage of actual hours worked by each 
participating operative. The total bonus 
hours for each operative would be added 
to his actual working hours, and there is 
only one calculation for hours x stan- 
dard hourly rate. Three bricklayers and 
two labourers each having 46 hours on 
the job would be given 21.78 per cent. 
of 46 = 10 bonus hours, and the brick- 
layer having 40 hours would be given by 
a similar calculation 8} bonus hours. 

The 80 per cent. rate for labourers is 
factual and, of course, will change in the 
future to abcut 84 per cent. 

I have dealt with one important point, 
and have made a specific suggestion. The 
committee, in its wisdom, may have con- 
sidered the same point and discarded a 
similar suggestion. But there is no evi- 
dence of this, and until we have reasons 
for the conclusions reached in the memo- 
randum, this and similar points would 
appear pertinent. G. J. MACMILLAN. 

Crawley, Sussex. 


“ Building Efficiency Through 
Incentives’: The Architect’s Part 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 
—wIR,—In a letter headed “ Building 

Efficiency through Incentives,” pub- 
lished on July 15, Mr. D. E. Woodbine- 
Parish rightly suggests that architects 
have a vital part to play in assisting 
building trade employers to organise 
znd promote an incentive scheme. ‘In my 
discussions with contractors on the sub- 
ject of incentives, two problems. in the 
formulating of 2 system have invariably 
been brought up, and at the time ap- 
peared to be insoluble because they are 
matters over which the contractor has 
absolutely no control. 

The first—how to treat unavoidable 
absenteeism on the part of an operative 
employed on a scheme—has been solved 
by the Incentive Committee of the 
N.F.B.T.E. in their suggested method of 
distribution of bonus earned, shown in 
appendix B, example 1 of their Memo- 
randum. 

The second, any deviation from the 
original drawing and specification whilst 
an incentive scheme is in peopes. still 
remains unsolved, but the profession, in 
conjunction with the building owner, 
could solve this problem. 

For an incentive system to run as on 
oiled wheels, it is essential that the con- 
struction should be carried out as 
planned; the necessary drawings and speci- 
fication for the complete works, names 
vf sub-contractors and of nominated 
suppliers should be handed to the con- 
tractor on the signing of the contract. 
All afterthoughts, deviations and varia- 
tions will be as sand in the incentive 
machinery. 

It should be realised that an incentive 
system cannot be laid dewn “as the work 
proceeds”; it must be formulated com- 
plete, in the contractor’s office before a 
brick is laid on site. 
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Mr. Woodbine-Parish asks if he is 
wrong in thinking that the advent of in- 
centives will stimulate the. administrative 
efficiency of every section of the build- 
ing industry. He is not wrong; indeed, 
if I may carry the point a little further, 
the noticeable effects that have taken 
place during the last 18 months are:— 

Operatives are now  “ output-con- 
scious”; leading hands and foremen 
carefully study the formation ef balanced 
labour units and the unloading and plac- 
ing of materials in the position most con- 
venient for expediting the work. 
Estimators are more careful when build- 
ing-up prices and are paying more 
attention to labour constants and post- 
war output; the executive responsible for 
plant and materials ensures that every- 
thing required for continuity of pro- 
gress is delivered in good time. 

In short, the building industry is on its 


toes. 
V. C. ABELL. 
Worthing. 


Insurance Stamps 


To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 

IR,—Someone in authority seems to 
; have made an iniquitous ruling that 
stamps must be affixed to the full rate 
for paid holidays. In the building indus- 
try stamps are often paid by a number 
of employers on one man’s card and, 
according to the Insurance people, the em- 
ployer who happens to pay out on his 
card has to foot the insurance. This 
does not seem right to me; the logical 
thing, surely, is for the man to put a self- 
employed stamp on. 

Can this be clarified? To the building 
trade alone this is a direct tax of about 
£250,000 on top of the H.W.P. scheme. 

Incidentally an employer who shuts 
down completely and who is paying 
6s. 2d. per week need only put on a 
4s. 8d. stamp, so why not for the em- 
ployees also? S. E. LAMMING. 

Boreham Wood, Herts. 


Budapest Festival, 1949 


To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 

IR,—I have received from our Press- 
cutting agency a. clipping from your 
issue of July 15 referring to the Inter- 


national Students’ Competition for 
Architecture in connection with the 
World Youth Student Festival at 
Budapest. 


You state that entries have to be 
received in Prague by August 1, which 
is correct, but at the same time you imply 
that news and forms for the competition 
were only received in this country at 
the time of your issue, i.e., the middle of 
July. May I say that we had informa- 
tion about the competition at least two 
months ago, and we distributed the entry 
forms early in June, when they arrived 
here. These forms were sent to all our 
affiliated schools of Architecture and to 
the Architectural Students’ Association 
before the end of their term. If the 
organisation from whom you had details 
of the competition gave you to. under- 
stand that this information had only just 
reached this country, then this is 
incorrect. 

We appreciate very much any pub- 
licity that is given to activities connected 
with the Festival, but would like to 
refute any alleged charges of inefficiency 
on the part of either the National or 
the International Union of Students. 

CAMILLA BETBEDER, 
Cultural Organiser, N.U.S. 
. London, W.C.1. 
+s The details referred to in our Notes were 
published the week they reached us. We 


are glad to know that students had 
earlier information.—Ed. 
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PLANNING FOR THE 
FUTURE 


How Local Authorities will 
Prepare Development Plans 


(THE Ministry of Town and Country 

Planning has now issued a series of 
documents* which explain to local plan. 
ning authorities how they should set 
about their task of preparing develop. 
ment plans for their areas. 

A physical survey is the first require- 
ment, and this emphasis on the import- 
ance of survey is something new in plan- 
ning legislation. Its purpose is to ensure 
that accurate information is assembled 
and brought to bear on planning prob- 
lems, and that in consequence plans are 
made on a realistic basis. For their own 
purposes planning authorities will gener- 
ally record the results of field and other 
surveys on 1:2,500 maps for urban areas 
and 6 in. to 1 mile maps for rural areas, 
but summarised versions at smaller scales, 
known as “summary maps,” will also be 
needed for easy reference. Separate sum- 
mary maps will show the uses to which 
land is being put; the age of buildings; 
net accommodation density; net popula- 
tion density; facilities in rural areas; road 
and rail traffic and other communications; 
water supply and sewerage; and gas and 
electricity services. The Minister will 
require certain of these maps to be sub- 
mitted to him, along with a written 
analysis drawing attention to the main 
problems which a study of the maps has 
revealed and giving statistics and other 
necessary information. 

Development plans, showing proposals 
for future development, will also take the 
form of maps accompanied by written 
statements. A distinction is drawn be- 
tween basic maps, at fairly small scales, 
which will show proposals in very broad 
terms, and maps for areas of compre- 
hensive development, which are to be at 
25 in. to a mile. Basic maps must be 
submitted by July, 1951, but the more 
specialised maps need not be. Plans of 
both kinds must be accompanied by 
separate programme maps to indicate the 
ditferent stages at which future develop- 
ment is planned to take place and the’pro- 
posed duration of each stage. 

A development plan will not in itself 
confer a right on anybody to make use of 
land for any particular purpose, but will 
simply reveal the general intentions of 
the local planning authorities. These 
authoritiés are advised, when preparing 
their basic maps, to limit themselves to 
reasonably firm proposals and normally 
not to include proposals which are un- 
likely to be carried out within some 20 
years. i 

One point which is strongly stressed in 
the guidance which the Ministry has issued 
to local planning authorities is the need 
to secure maximum public co-operation 
and approval, for the purpose of the 
development plans is above all to reflect 
the wishes of the people living in the area. 
Not only are continual consultation and 
discussion called for, but planning autho- 
rities are recommended, both before and 
after they have submitted their proposals 
to the Minister, to try to make these pro- 
posals as widely known as possible by 
exhibitions of maps and models at 
various centres. In any case there is a 
statutory obligation to exhibit plans 
publicly for not less than six weeks after 
they have been submitted to the Minister 
in order that there may be an opportunity 


for making objections. 

*The Development Plan Regulations and 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning Circu- 
lars Nos. 40, 59, 63 and 70. 
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THE NEW HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


Visit by a Party from Harrow 
School 


By JAMES CARGILL THOMPSON 
(the Editor of “ The Harrovian ”) 


A STRONG and happy connection has 
been built up over the last two years 
between Harrow School and the London 
Master Builders’ Association. Last year 
they invited us to inspect the Woodberry 
Down Housing Estate. On Tuesday, July 
19, I was one of a party of thirty Harro- 
vians whom the Association showed over 
the new House of Commons. Even for 
those who do not consider entering the 
building industry, such visits are most 
instructive in showing “ how it’s done.” 

That the Government attached some im- 
portance to the visit was shown when we 
were welcomed by Lord Morrison, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Works. Lord Morrison confessed that 
he would much rather have accompanied 
us round the new House of Commons, 
but as he had to go at once to make 
speeches in the House of Lords he re- 
fused to bore us with any speechmaking 
then. 

Before starting on the buildings them- 
selves, we were allowed to see the long 
hut where stone-workers were chiselling 
the Clipsham stone into blocks, door- 
ways and battlements. The soft stone 
seemed to chip easily into shape, but the 
odd flawed pieces which lay beside them 
proved how difficult it is not to chip too 
much. 

The new House of Commons is 
rapidly emerging a perfect creature from 
its,cocoon of scaffolding—itdeed, the 
chamber should be ready for the first 
session of the new Parliament in: Sep- 
tember of next year, although work will 
have to continue in the -cloisters long 
after that. Contrary to general-rule, we 
began at the top and worked down. On 
the roof it was odd to be so near the 
face of Big Ben and to pick our -own 
vantage points from which to survey 
the roofs and the courts, the pinnacles 
and the ridges of the Parliament build- 
ings. Up there the fresh Clipsham stone 
of the new Commons looked very pale 
beside the grimy black of the older parts; 
but, we were assured by Mr. Lock, the 
general foreman of Messrs. John Mowlem 
and Co., Ltd., who was in charge of. us, 
by next year London ragn and Lon- 
don fogs should weather the new stone to 
the same blackness as the old. 


We came down gradually, stopping to 
admire the work that was going forward 
on the heavy timbers of the ceiling. Every 
now and again as we paused on different 
floors we would catch beautiful glimpses 
of the sunlight filtering through the win- 
dows and the scaffolding of the lobby. 
Down in the hail expert carvers—some of 
the few left in England to-day—were 
perched on ladders—like the men who 
Painted ceilings in the eighteenth century 
~thiselling the stone lintols already 
In place above the doors. It took him 
4 week, one said, to carve a single rose; 
and there were Westminster portcullises 
psd — itself a masterpiece, -but 
I asterly, Bf i i 
hy y perhaps in being all 

The chamber itself looked Strange and 
unreal—a gaunt concrete shell, as yet 
wakout any of the panelling which really 
Ominates all memories of the old House. 

€ skeleton of the whole building is 
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Mr. C. R. Lock, general foreman on the House of Commons rebuilding, 
acts as guide to a party of boys from Harrow School who visited the 
works on July 19. 


steel and: concrete, with the lovely Clip- 
sham stone as flesh and skin, adding 
weight -but supporting none. I heard 
someone remark, as he looked up at the 
concrete floor of the galleries,- that he 
felt as if he was standing at the bottom 
of an empty -swimming-bath gazing up 
at the ordinary level—a derogatory. de- 
scription, perhaps, but unintentionally so, 
and one that best sums up the whole 
building at present. The new cham- 
ber, though built on the site of the old 
and to approximately the same measure- 
ments, is no slavish imitator of its pre- 
decessor. It is to differ from it at least 
in the excellence of its acoustics, heating 
and ventilation. If austerity is not allowed 
to interfere, the comforts of “the most 
select club in Europe” should even 
attract members to attend its debates. 

The cellars, where the fire of 1834 star- 
ted, are now being fitted up as offices, 
and very comfortable ones at that. But 
it is a pity in many ways, for the annual 
ceremony of searching the cellars for 
gunpowder, on the day of the opening 
of Parliament, will lose much of its point 
if reduced to a sweeping out of offices. 

Two wings of the cloisters were de- 
stroyed in September, 1940, but now that 
Caen stone is once again available, this, 
the loveliest part of the Palace of West- 
minster, is to be restored even to the 
details of its delicate fan-vaulting. 

In.a generation when large and beauti- 
ful public buildings are not being built, the 
new House of Commons looks like being 
the finest work of contemporary architec- 
ture. It was an experience to visit it in 
the building, one which none of us can 


ever enjoy again, even though we sit 
there as long as Mr. Churchill in the com- 
pleted House. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
HOUSE 


THis new edition of the late: Nathaniel 
Lloyd’s monumental work on the English 
House,* first published in 1931, remains as 
originally written except for the correc- 
tion of a few minor errors. ‘It is a re- 
markable work of scholarship, to the 
compilation of which the author devoted 
many years of his life. In text and illus- 
trations—there. are nearly 900 photo- 
graphs, drawings and plans—it surveys 
chronologically, and as comprehensively 
as may be, the development of English 
domestic architecture and building crafts 
from earliest times to the early nine- 
teenth century. The author confines him- 
self mainly to facts, but occasionally 
indulges an opinion which may be ques- 
tioned; about William Kent, for example: 
“He was also a pioneer in introducing 
into England a bad style of scenic gar- 
dening.”” Competent critics now hold that 
his landscape gardening work constitutes 
his principal claim to _ distinction. 
Generally, however, the author’s judg- 
ments are sound, while the captions to 
the illustrations are models of concise- 
ness and accuracy. The book should 
appeal not only to the professional archi- 
tect but to the student and the general 
reader. Gc. JE. 





*A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH House. By 
Nathaniel Lloyd, OBE, FS.A., 
F.R.1L.B.A. (London: The Architec- 
tural Press.) Price £3 13s. 6d. net. 
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CITY CHURCHES 


Diocesan Reorganisation 


Committee’s Proposals 


ROPOSALS of the London Diocesan 

Reorganisation Committee for the 
future of the churches in the City of 
London were recently placed before a 
meeting of the Chapter of the City Clergy 
so that they might be able to express 
their opinion upon the proposed scheme 
and make suggestions for alterations or 
improvements. Discussions with the Cor- 
poration of the City of London have been 
opened, and it appears likely that the 
Committee’s proposals will, on the whole, 
be viewed favourably by 
Authorities. A meeting of the Court in 
the near future will consider the pro- 
posals more fully. 


The Bishop’s Commission. 

In 1941 the then Bishop of London 
appointed a Commission under the chair- 
manship of Lord Merriman to consider 
questions of policy concerning churches 
in the city in relation to the general 
problems of reconstruction after the war. 
That Commission, in its report to the 
Bishop, made certain recommendations 
about the restoration or otherwise of 
churches which had been damaged by 
enemy action. 

The Reorganisation Committee, in- 
structed by the Bishop to consider very 
carefully the advice tendered by this 
Commission, reached the conclusion that 
the Commission’s suggestions as to the 
restoration or otherwise of churches 
should be accepted, subject to the proviso 
that the decision to restore a particular 
building would not necessarily mean that 
the building would in future be used for 
exactly the same purpose as in the past. 
Thus the way was left open for the 
restoration of churches to serve in future 
other uses, such as that of a church 
institute or centre for work amongst 


young people. 


The Committee’s Policy. 

The Committee had to consider on the 
one hand the unique, artistic, architectural 
and historical heritage of the city 
churches, as well as their intimate con- 
nection with the corporate life of the 
city and the importance of the spiritual 
and social work with which they were 
associated. On the other hand, the fact 
could’ not be ignored that the city of 
London before the war undoubtedly 
possessed more churches than were neces- 
sary for the ordinary parochial require- 
ments of an area of its size. Moreover, 
the pressing need for the Church generally 
and the Diocese of London in particular 
to make the best possible use of its 
available assets of manpower and plant, 
was a matter of over-riding importance. 
As the Commission had stated, many of 
the city churches, so far as Sunday 
worship was concerned, could be held to 
be redundant. 

The Committee has, therefore, tried so 
to frame its proposals as to preserve 
the churches’ heritage and to maintain 
the links between the churches and the 
life of the city. At the same time it 
sought to enable those churches to seize 
their unique opportunities with a greater 
freedom and vigour, whilst avoiding any- 
thing savouring of replacing what has 
been destroyed simply because it existed 
in the past. 

The Committee hopes that, if the 
general lines of its proposals are accepted, 
the city churches will be able not only 
to carry on their great work in the city 
with more vigour but also to make a 
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signal contribution to the church life of 
the diocese and, indeed, to the whole 
country. 


Parish Churches to be Fewer. 

There were in the city deaneries at the 
outbreak of war forty-six parish churches. 
The Committee proposes that there 
should be in the future only fifteen parish 
churches, each of which would have its 
rector, who it is hoped would be able to 
live in the city among his people. The 
patrons of the benefices concerned would 
exercise their rights of patronage as in 
the past. The fifteen parish churches 
should, it is suggested, be these, but the 
result of the consultations now proceed- 
ing may lead to some amendment in this 
sti 


. BARTHOLOMEW-THE-GREAT. ; 
. BOTOLPH WITHOUT ALDERSGATE. 
. BRIDE, FLEET-STREET. 

. MARTIN LUDGATE. 

. MARGARET LOTHBURY. 

. GILES, CRIPPLEGATE. 

. PETER-UPON-CORNHILL. 

. STEPHEN, WALBROOK. 

. Mary-Le-Bow. 

. NICHOLAS COLE ABBEY. 
BOTOLPH, BISHOPSGATE, 

. ANDREW UNDERSHAFT. 

. BOTOLPH, ALDGATE. 

St. Mary-AT-HIL-. 

St. OLAVE, HART-STREET. 


DESTROYED CHURCHES _NOT TO BE 
RESTORED.—It is not proposed thai the 
fcllowing churches, which were totally 
destroyed, or so far damaged as to make 
restoration impracticable or undesirable, 
or whose claims to survival on archi- 
tectural grounds were not very strong, 
should be rebuilt :— 


St. ANDREW-BY-THE-WARDROBE. 
St. ALBAN, WOOD-STREET. 

Sr. STEPHEN, COLEMAN-STREET. 
St. MARY ALDERMANBURY. 

St. SWITHUN, LONDON STONE. 
St. MILDRED, BREAD-STREET. 


The sites of these churches, after the 
demolition of the remains, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the tower of St. Alban, 
Wood-street, would be sold. Special 
provision would have to be made for the 
preservation in a suitable place of the 
London Stone at present embedded in the 
wall of St. Swithun’s Church. 

St. BARTHOLOMEW’s HospiTaAL.—The 
Church of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, at 
present a parish church, has for a Jong 
time been specially associated with the 
work of St. Bartholemew’s Hospital, and 
its parish is practically coterminous wit 
the hospital grounds. It is therefore 
proposed that this church should cease to 
be a parish church and become the 
hospital chapel. 

INSTITUTEs.—The Commission recom- 
mended that a number of institutes for 
general church work, with particular 
reference to work amongst young people, 
should be provided. The Committee 
suggests that the church should have two 
such institutes in the city, one to be 
made by the restoration of St. Dunstan- 
in-the-East in such a manner as to pro- 
vide that it could effectively be used as 
a centre for social and religious work, 
and the other by the adaptation of the 
Rectory of St. Margaret Lothbury in 
Ironmonger-lane. 

DIOCESAN HEADQUARTERS.—Provision is 
made for the moving of the diocesan 
headquarters to the city and for group- 
ing under one roof the offices of the 
various diocesan societies, by suggesting 
that Christ Church, Greyfriars, in New- 
gate-street, should be restored not as a 
church but as the administrative head- 
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quarters. The tower and much of th 
exterior walling -which has - escape 
destruction would thus be preserved, 


THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL.—The 
Commission recommended — that © the 
Church of St. Augustine, Watling-street 
which is just behind St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
should not be restored but. that the -syr. 
viving parts of the building should, a 
far as possible, be incorporated into the 
new choir school to be built in conjunc. 
tion with the Cathedral. The Committee 
has accepted this proposition. 


The Creation of “ Ward ” Churches, 

There remains to be considered the 
question of the churches which are 
capable of restoration or which have 
escaped serious damage but which have 
not been suggested as parish churches 
These churches are: — 


. SEPULCHRE, HOLBORN. 

. ANNE AND ST. AGNES. 

. VEDAST, FOSTER-LANE. 

. DUNSTAN-IN-THE-WEST. 

» LAWRENCE JEwrRY. 

. Mary WOOLNOTH. 

. MICHAEL, CORNHILL. 
EDMUND THE KING, 
STREET. 

St. MARY ABCHURCH. 

St. CLEMENT, EASTCHEAP. 

St. Mary ALDERMARY. 

ST. MICHAEL, PATERNOSTER ROYAL. 

St. JAMES GARLICKHYTHE. 

St. BENET, PAUL’S WHARF. 

ALL HALLows, LONDON WALL. 

St. KATHARINE CREE. 

St. HELEN, BISHOPSGATE. 

St. MARGARET PATTENS. 

St. ETHELBURGA, BISHOPSGATE. 

ST. MAGNUS-THE-MARTYR. 

ALL HALLOws, BARKING-BY-THE-TOWER, 


It is proposed that these churches have 
a special. extra-parochial status, and for 
them the name of Ward Churches has 
been proposed. The intention is that 
these churches should become particu- 
larly associated with the life of the wards 
in which they were situated and that thus 
the link between the church and the civic 
life of the city would be fostered. 

It may be that some of them will also 
be able to develop and extend particular 
affiliations of an importance reaching 
beyond all the boundaries of the city. 
Examples of these are the association 
between All Hallows, Barking-by-the- 
Tower, and Toc H, the link between St. 
Sepulchre, Holborn, and the world of 
music, and the use of St. Benet, Paul's 


LOMBARD- 


h Wharf, as a church for the Welsh-speak- 


ing people ig London. In a number of 
cases it may be, therefore, that the future 
of some of these churches will develop 
more along the lines of a guild church. 


The Future. 

The final shape of the scheme will 
depend very largely upon the discussions 
which have already started, or. will be 
started in the near future, with the clergy, 
the city authorities, the parochial church 
councils and the patrons of the various 
churches. 

The Committee is anxious that the final 
scheme shall be so framed as to provide 
for the fullest possible development of 
church work in the city, whilst at the 
same time strengthening the work of the 
diocese generally, not only by the release 
of available assets but also by the pro- 
vision made for the appointment to war 
churches of some men particularly gifted 
in specialised fields. It is the hope of the 
Committee that as a result of the scheme 
a new era in the life and work of the 
city churches can be opened. 
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View from Great George-street of replanned Square. 


REPLANNING OF PARLIAMENT SQUARE 


GREY WORNUM, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 


HIS scheme is put forward for immediate 

execution, mainly to improve traffic conditions 

for the 1951 Exhibition. The Ministry of Trans- 

port wish for one central island to be planned with 

as long “‘ weaving” lengths for traffic on all four 

sides as the site allows, and themselves laid out the 
general lines. 

The Metropolitan Police are particularly anxious 
that no pavement be provided round the new 
island and that pedestrian access to the new garden 
be provided only from road islands on the north- 


west, south-east and south-west corners. The 
existing underground railway runs diagonally 


across the Square only a few feet below the surface. 
This factor considerably limits any subway 
approach to the new island or to Westminster 
Abbey itself. 

In laying out the new island it has been thought 
very desirable to provide a worthy pedestrian 
approach across it from the north side of the 
Square to the Abbey. Since the only existing trees 
are on the west side of this axial approach, the four 
existing statues of past Prime Ministers (on new 
pedestals) have been planned into a terrace garden 
with flower-beds, seats and large stone jardinieres. 
The remainder of the island is left for grass lawn 
except for a paved walk with flower beds on the 
north side leading to the site for some future public 


monument. It was considered that on placing 
such a feature on the north-east corner it would be 
well seen from the Whitehall approach to the 
Square. Pending the creation of such a monu- 
ment it is possible that some existing monument 
might be moved there temporarily. 

The new boundaries to the island would consist 
of a curb, a 7-ft. deep hedge and a dwarf 
stone wall behind it. There is a fall of some 
3 ft. 6 in. from the north-east corner of the island 
to the south-west, so providing some change of 
levels. On the north-east corner of the island, 
round the site for the new monument, a stone wall 
and no hedge would be provided and the lawn 
would finish flush with the top of it. This is to 
make possible a good view of the flower beds and 
an appearance of brightness on the approach to 
the Square. It is proposed that the statues of 
Abraham Lincoln and Canning should occupy 
a garden site on the west side of the Square, 
being moved slightly from _ their present 
positions. 

The following public authorities are involved in 
the scheme: The Ministry of Works, the Ministry 
of Transport, the Metropolitan Police, the L.C.C., 
the Westminster Council, the Middlesex County 
Council, and all services of electricity, gas, Post 
Office, etc. 
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MEMORIAL STAIRCASE, HIGHGATE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE, N.6 


OSWALD P. MILNE AND A. UNDERHILL, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 


HE new ceremonial stairway, leading from the 
main forecourt of the School up to the Great 
Hall at Highgate School, was formally opened on 
May 21 last by Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare. In 1947 


the Friends of Highgate School presented the fine 
wrought-iron gates to the courtyard as the first part 
of the memorial to the memory of Old Cholmeleians 
who fell in the two world wars, and this stairway 
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completes the scheme. The gates were illustrated in 
The Builder for October 31, 1947. 

As well as being a ceremonial approach to the 
Hall, this stairway has met the requirements of the 
County Council as to fire escapes. 

The walls of the curved stairway are constructed 
of hand-made sand-faced bricks, whilst the treads 
and risers are of Portland stone. The balustrading 
is of wrought-iron of simple modern design. 

An inscription panel was moved from the main 
wall of the building and inserted in the new vertical 
wall of the stair. 



































The entrance doors into the Main Hall consist of 


two pairs of glazed doors, with pilasters and 
entablature painted in cream. Surmounting these 
is a teak cartouche, carved by Mr. Esmond Burton, 
bearing the Arms of the school and emblazoned in 
true heraldic colours. 

The architects were Messrs. Oswald P. Milne and 
A. Underhill, FF.R.I.B.A., and the builders Messrs. 
Ashby and Horner, who were also responsible for 
the joinery. William Pickford made and fixed the 
wrought-iron balustrading, and Comyn Ching 
supplied the general ironmongery. 
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Photographs by P. W. 


TERMINAL BUILDINGS, NICOSIA 
AIRPORT, CYPRUS 


H. M. MACKAY, A.R.I.B.A. (Cyprus Public Works 
Department), ARCHITECT 


ESIGNS for the air terminal station at Nicosia, 
Cyprus, were prepared by Mr. H. Mackay, 
A.R.1.B.A., of the Colony’s Public Works Depart- 
ment. The buildings are of the bungalow type, 
with ample verandahs, built of vellow local stone 
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and roofed with Italian-pattern tiles 
produced in the island. 

Uwing to the exposed nature of the 
site, stiffeners of reinforced concrete 
have been used where walls are long, 
and the roofs are anchored to wall 
plates of the same material. 


On entering the station the road 
loops round a central car park. On 
the left stands the office block hous- 
ing the airport manager, station 
superintendent and the _ operating 
companies’ representatives. 

Closing the end of the central 
approach are the restaurant, with 
verandah overlooking the main run- 
ways, and air-crews’ rest rooms. On 
the right, near the apron, is the 
terminal building. Customs, Immi- 
gration and Health Officers are 
accommodated in rooms having 
baggage and document examination 
counters on both sides. Incoming 
and outgoing passengers are thus 
automatically segregated and passed 
down their respective verandahs to 
complete their formalities. Passenger 
flow is at the rate of 150 an hour. 


The counters are fitted with self- 
balanced sliding sash wmmdows that 
afford an unbroken counter space 
when open, and close easily in bad 
weather. 

At the end of the terminal building 
are the waiting room and cloakrooms. 
A small buffet is provided for transit 
passengers “held in bond.” Accom- 
modation for ground staff, freight 
police and night staff is provided. 
The layout is planned to allow for easy 
and cheap expansion. 

The new terminal cost £40,000, the 
whole of which has been met from 
Cyprus Government funds. One- 
third of this sum was devoted to road- 
works, taxi tracks and hard standing. 


TERMINAL BUILDINGS, 
NICOSIA AIRPORT, 
CYPRUS 
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View of front entrance. 


A COTTAGE AT BROADMAYNE, DORSETSHIRE 





E. WAMSLEY LEWIS, 
F.R.L.B.A., ARCHITECT 








BEOROOM ! 






BEDROOMS 





FIiRsT FLOOR PLAN 


HE cottage illustrated on this page provides 
a space of 992 sq. ft. and was erected in 
January, 1947, at a cost of £1,170, excluding 
outside work such as paths and fencing. 
Erected by the Dorchester Building Guild, 
of Church-street, Dorchester, the external walls 
are of eight-inch limestone rubble, and quoins 
were formed from offcuts bought cheaply from 
the sawmills. Lintols are of reinforced con- 
crete. All joinery was made by Messrs. Betts 
and Co., of Weymouth, and fixed by the 
carpenter, Mr. W. T. Harrison, wheelwright, 
of Sutton Poyntz. Mr. F. Frazer, of Wey- 
mouth, was the plumber and heating engineer; 
E. Roper, Weymouth (plasterer); Messrs. Davis 
and Hadley (electricians), and Messrs. Goddard 
and Diffey, Sandhills, Cattistock (thatchers). 





GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


INCHES 120 s 10 1s 20 ~ 3p FEET. 
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HOUSING THE PEOPLE 
Conservative Party’s Policy 


TH E Conservative Party’s statement of 
policy—published last week under 
the title “ The Right Road for Britain ” 
—contains the following references to 


housing :— 


Homes. 

“ Housing, as one of the most import- 
ant single factors in the health and 
happiness of the people, must have first 
claim upon that part of the nation’s 
resources which can be devoted to social 
ends. ‘There must be a substantial in- 
crease in the rate of house-building. The 
immediate aim of Conservative housing 
policy is to provide each separate family 
with a separate and proper home of its 
own. Our ultimate aim is to bring good 
housing within the reach of everybody. 
But there can be no finality. The re- 
placement of houses as they grow obso- 
lete and the progressive raising of 
housing standards will be a continuing 
task for many years to come. 

“At present, in spite of the claims 
of the Socialists, Great Britain is worse 
housed than before the war. Ten years’ 
obsolescence and lack of repairs, five 
years’ cessation of building, the destruc- 
tion by bombing of a quarter of a million 
houses and an increase in the population 
of two and a quarter millions have not 
been offset by the results of the Socialist 
housing programme, which has entirely 
failed to meet the needs of the present 
situation. 

“ Houses are being built less efficiently 
and at much greater cost than before the 
‘war. Even when heavily subsidised, they 
are beyond the reach of many, especially 
in rural areas. The Girdwood Report 
showed that it now takes three men to 
‘build what two men built before the 
war. This is the direct result of the 
Socialist Government’s policy. By con- 
centrating the housing effort on local 
authorities and restricting the efforts of 
private builders they have prevented the 
jatter from acting as ‘pace makers’ as 
they did before the war. The work of 
local authorities has been repeatedly 
upset by spasmodic changes in the 
Government’s policy. 


‘Greater Use of Private Builders. 

“A Conservative Government will 
restore the smooth rhythm of produc- 
‘tion which is essential for efficiency and 
which alone can reduce the cost of 
building. We shall make greater use 
of private builders by freeing the in- 
‘dustry from those restrictions which pre- 
vent the builder from organising his 
work and planning ahead. We shall 
move progressively towards abolishing 
the restrictive licensing system as it 


applies to house-building, subject at first 


to a limitation on size to ensure that 
neither labour nor materials are used for 
wasteful or extravagant building. 

We shall see that every building 
craftsman is kept supplied with materials. 
Producers of most materials will have no 
difficulty in keeping pace with a higher 
rate of building. Timber is difficult to 
get, but left to itself the timber trade 
‘could obtain and distribute more timber 
than at present for the same outlay. A 
Conservative Government will abolish 
Government bulk buying of timber and 
allow the trade to operate freely within 
‘the limits set by the foreign exchange 
control. 

“The Socialist Town and Country 
Planning Act is, as we forecast during 
the debates in Parliament, proving a 
serious hindrance to housing and_ all 
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development whether large or small. It 
is clear that amending legislation will 
have to be introduced. : 


Houses to Own. 

“Conservatives believe that under a 
property-owning democracy a much larger 
proportion than the present one-third of 
all the families want to and can own 
their own houses. By widening the 
scope for the private builder and by 
lowering costs, a Conservative Govern- 
ment will bring home ownership within 
the reach of increasing numbers of 
people. 

“We shall make a great forward drive 
for the private ownership of houses and 
use every means to make this available 
to all who wish to become owners. The 
Building Society movement will be put 
in the forefront and given every assist- 
ance and encouragement. The present 
Housing and Small Dwellings Acqui- 
sition Acts will be used to the full, 
amended and strengthened if they need 
it. Local authorities will be encouraged 
and indeed stimulated to make full use 
of these Acts. In order to make all these 
provisions easier, five per cent. deposit 
in cash from the purchaser of a house 
would seem sufficient. 

““We shall safeguard the standard of 
the houses built by making it compulsory 
for builders to register with an appropri- 
ate inspecting body when houses are 
built with the aid of public funds or 
public credit. As financial conditions 
permit, we shall seek to relieve the 
burdens of owner-occupiers of small 
houses. We shall reverse the present 
Minister of Health’s policy and consider, 
with sympathy, sound schemes designed 
to dispose of local authority houses 
where the local authorities have already 
provided an adequate pool of houses for 
letting. 

Houses to Rent. 

“We shall encourage private enterprise 
to meet part of the need for houses to 
rent. A Conservative Government will 
grant depreciation allowances for taxa- 
tion purposes to owners of new houses 
to rent. Every house that can be 
brought up to modern standards must 
be kept in good repair. Conservatives 
would bring housing work within the free 
allowance of £1,000 now applicable to 
industrial and other buildings and make 
additional taxation allowances to enable 
house owners to meet the cost of con- 
version and repairs. 

“Rent control must continue until it 
can be shown that there is no housing 
shortage at any given rent level. But 
many local authorities of all political 
colours have found it necessary to in- 
crease the rents of pre-war houses in 
order to keep them in good repair. They 
are free to do so under the law, but 
private owners are not. Too many 
houses are being allowed to deteriorate 
through lack of money for maintenance. 
It is the tenant who suffers most. The 
Socialist Government has ignored the 
major recommendations of the Ridley 
Committee on rent control which re- 
ported in 1945. Owing to the changes 
in the housing situation and in building 
costs which have taken place since that 
time, a Conservative Government will 
appoint a new Committee to review the 
whole subject again as a matter of 
urgency. 

Council Houses. 

“Local authorities must continue to 
play the leading part in providing for 
those who need houses or flats at subsi- 
dised rents. One of their principal duties 
will be to rehouse those now living in 
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houses which have deteriorated so far 
that they cannot be restored and 
modernised. Conservatives will, as soon 
as possible, resume the direct attack on 
the slums which we so_ successfully 
carried out between 1933 and 1939. 

“We shall ensure that the range of 
houses and flats to be built by local 
authorities shall include some four- and 
five-bedroomed houses for large families 
and smaller houses for elderly couples 
and single persons.” 


ESSEX, CAMBS AND HERTS 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
Presidential Address 


IN the course of his presidential ad- 
dress to the Essex, Cambridge and 
Hertfordshire Society of Architects at 
the recent annual general meeting, Mr. 
L. J. GoMME, L.R.I.B.A., referred to an 
increase in membership and said that 
since the last annual general meeting 
much had happened in all the Chapters’ 
activities and it was gratifying to note 
that a greater enthusiasm for current 
events in their professional world was 
permeating members which, in turn, was 
being reflected in the activeness of the 
Society. 

Co-operation was an essential to the 
well-being of architects, he said, and the 
architect, the scientist and the engineer 
could not afford to be independent of 
one another. 

“ Another channel for co-operation is 
that between private and official archi- 
tect,” he continued. “We all know that 
a considerable amount of architectural 
work is in the hands of the Government, 
county and local authorities, while some 
of the private architects are having diffi- 
culties in preserving.a well-balanced prac- 
tice. With the advent of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, and the in- 
troduction of development charges, it 
would appear that the private practice 
might be further imperilled and, there- 
fore, the time would now seem opportune 
for authorities to co-operate with private 
architects and work harmoniously to- 
gether in the execution of some of their 
schemes. Co-operation with the planning 
authorities is already existing in some 
areas of the Society by discussions 
between the private architect and the 
county planning officer, previous to sub- 
mission of schemes, and very satisfactory 
results are being obtained, effecting a 
considerable saving in time and energy. 

“Further co-operation in other spheres 
is also of paramount importance, namely, 
the getting together of the builder, the 
material suppliers, the workmen, etc., 
with a view to increasing production and 
decreasing costs. We all have to recognise 
that the old order is rapidly changing, 
that independence and isolation are on 
the wane, and it is essential for the 
good of the community that harmony 
and satisfaction exist all along the line 
from producer to consumer, or in our 
profession, from supplier to client.” 


Officers and Chapter Secretaries were elected 
as follows :— 

President, Mr. Lewis J. Gomme, L.R.1.B.A. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. F. Evan Jones, A.R.I.B.A.. 
39, Redbridge-lane, E.11. Hon. Treasurer: Mr. 

W. Dixon, F.R.I.C.S., 18/20, High-st., Wat- 
ford. Hon. Registrar: r. C. 8S. Jaques, 
A.R.I.B.A., 31, Middleton-rd., Shenfield. Cam- 
bridge Chapter: Mr. W. L. Lee, A.R.I.B.A., 
University of Cambridge, Dept. of Estate 
Management, 74, Trumpington-st, Cambridge. 
Chelmsford Chapter: Mr. S. . _ Bragg, 
A.R.I.B.A,. 16, London-rd., Chelmsford. Col- 
chester Chapter: Mr. A. M. Edwards, A.R.I.B.A., 
41, East-st., Colchester. Hertfordshire Chapter : 
Mr, J. E. L. Caldwell, A.R.1.B.A., 83, High- 
st., Watford. Southend Chapter: Mr. D. R. 
Burles, A.R.I.B.A., 59, Exford-ave., Westcliff-on- 
Sea. West Essex Chapter: Mr. S. J. Clapp. 
M.Inst.R.A., 8, Queen-st., E.C.4. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Road Signs in National Parks ™ 


ON July 21, during the final stages of 
the National Parks and Access to 
the Countryside Bill, Mr. Smkin, the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning, 
moved an amendment empowering the 
Ministry of Transport to give to highway 
authorities directions about the kind of 
signs erected to divert traffic from ways, 
in a national park or other area of great 
natural beauty, on which restrictions 
were placed by the Ministry of Transport. 


Mr. Henry StRAuUSS said that the 
Minister of Transport had an appalling 
record in the matter of care for ameni- 
ties. Until recently signposts put up by 
or at the instigation of the Ministry of 
Transport were well designed and clear. 
Suddenly there were appearing signposts 
in three colours, which were hideous and 
difficult to read. He hoped that in exer- 
cising the power granted by the amend- 
ment, the Ministry would have some 
regard to decency and good design, and 
would consult the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission and the Council of Industrial 
Design. 

Mr. KEELING asked for an assurance 
that hideous shades of yellow would not 
be used for signs, a great many of which 
would be in country fields. 

Mr. SILKIN said that he would com- 
municate the views expressed to the Min- 
ister of Transport. The signs referred to 
were not as bad as had been suggested, 
and he did not agree that yellow was 
necessarily an ugly colour. 

Mr. STRAUSS said the yellow atroci- 
ties had the added disadvantage of being 
less clear than those they replaced. 

SiR IAN FRASER said that orange and 
blue were the most striking colours, and 
it was not true that they were less dis- 
tinct than black and white. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Facing Bricks. 

Mr. SUTCLIFFE asked the Minister of 
Health if he was aware that the demand 
for rustic facing bricks for the building 
of power stations, which received pri- 
ority, was disorganising the building pro- 
gramme of some local authority housing 
estates, where the use of these bricks had 
been recommended by his Department; 
and if he would take steps to remedy 
this matter. 

Mr. BEvAN said that his Department 
would afford help to any local authority 
which was having these difficulties. 
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ALUMINIUM BOOKSTALL, MARYLEBONE STATION. 
L.R.I.B.A., for Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons, to give the maximum counter and display space and to serve as a model 
for future structures of this kind. 
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Mr. SUTCLIFFE asked if the Minister 
was aware that the layout of the estate 
of which he had particulars was entirely 
spoilt by the lack of these facing bricks, 
and that much time and trouble had been 
spent in co-operation with his Depart- 
ment in trying to get a really attractive 
housing estate. Surely the matter should 
have been considered beforehand? This 
question of power stations had only re- 
cently arisen. 

Mr. BEvaN said it did not necessarily 
follow that the kind of facing bricks a 
particular architect wanted ought to be 
supplied or was in production. It was 
much wiser to find out what was the 
supply position before specifying a brick 
which might not be there. [July 19.] 


N.E. Plan. 


Mr. CHETWYND asked the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning whether he 
would make a statement on the recently 
published North-East Developinent Plan 
drawn up by Sir George Pepler and Mr. 
P. W. MacFarlane. 

Mr. E. M. KinG said that the plan for 
the North-East Development Area was pre- 
pared by the consultants at his request. 
Its primary function would be to assist the 
planning authorities in the North-East in 
surveying their areas and preparing de- 
velopment plans, as required by the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1947. A 
limited number of copies of an interim 
edition of the Plan had already been 
duplicated and distributed to the local 
authorities and Government departments 
concerned, to members for local consti- 
tuencies and to the Press, and in due 
course a printed edition would be issued 
for sale to the public. Meanwhile, the 
Minister had asked the local planning 
authorities to send him their comments 
when they had had an opportunity of 
examining the consultants’ proposals. 
[July 19.] 


Works of Art in Embassies. 


Mr. Key, replying to Mr. Bartlett, said 
that numbers of pictures had been lent by 
the trustees of the National and Tate Gak 
leries for British Embassies and Legations, 
and the Tate Gallery had recently offered 
a considerable number. In addition, a 
small annual sum was at his disposal for 
purchases. Certain private owners had 
also generously provided pictures, but 
there was still a great need for examples 
of British art for embassies and legations, 
and he would welcome offers to lend 
works of art for that purpose. [June 27.] 


Pesce 


This bookstall has been designed by Mr. H. F. Bailey, 
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Leasehold Reform. 


Mr. GEORGE THOMAS asked _ the 
Attorney-General what proposals he had 
for legislation following upon the Interim 
Report of the Committee on Leasehold 
Reform. 

Sir F. Soskice, the Solicitor-General, 
said that the Government proposed to defer 
reaching a decision on the proposals con- 
tained in the Interim Report until they 
had had an opportunity of considering any 
recommendations that might be made jn 
the final report of the Leasehold Com- 
early next year. [June 27.] 


Ancient Buildings. 


Mr. Key, in reply to Mr. Sxer 
FINGTON, Said that a series of regional 
guides to ancient monuments and historic 
buildings in his Department’s charge, 
which was begun before the war, was be- 
ing reprinted and completed. A new 
volume on North Wales was published 
last October, a revised edition of that 
for South Wales would appear shortly, 
and the three others on England would 
be reissued during the next few months, 
A volume on Scotland was in prepara- 
tion. A general one-volume guide of a 
more popular type, to all monuments in 
the Ministry’s charge, was being pre- 
pared and would, he hoped, be on sale 
early next year. [June 27.] 


AN ALUMINIUM, BOOKSTALL 


Prototype at Marylebone 


A BOOKSTALL in aluminium, containing 
several interesting features, was opened 
by Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons, at 
Marylebone Station on July 15. The 
construction is of aluminium: alloy, satin 
finish in natural colour. The whole is 
fabricated in sections for easy and quick 
assembly or dismantling. The: architec- 
tural features are finished in the same 
metal. The internal fittings are partly 
constructed of aluminium alloy and 
partly of plastic. 

he shape is semi-circular with a 
fine sweep of counter. At one end is a 
special “ walk in” book section, where 
book buyers can examine books in com- 
fort. The fascia is a translucent opal 
panel with inset red plastic lettering and 
illuminated from behind by fluorescent 
lighting. The light is reflected down 


from the underside of the projecting 
fascia canopy through fins into the maga- 
zine line most effectively. The illumi- 
nated showcases on the counter front 
are a further innovation. 
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HOUSING MAINTENANCE COSTS 
The Danger of Inadequate Funds 


ACTS and comments on costs involved 
F in the maintenance of houses, includ- 
ing some particular references to circum- 
stances experienced in the Brighton area, 
formed part of a paper by Mr. A. HowarpD 
Hott, B.E.M., F.I.Hsg., F.S.1.A., Housing 
Manager at Brighton, published by the 
National Housing and Town Planning 
Council. We take the following extract 
from the paper : rae 

During recent months the majority of 
local authorities have found it necessary 
to raise the rents of their houses to cover 
the increased cost of repairs. There is 
no more important section in the Housing 
Department than that which deals with the 
maintenance of properties. Many authori- 
ties at the end of the war were in the 
fortunate position of having a_ substantial 
balance in their Housing Repairs Fund. — 

Throughout the war years the expendi- 
ture on repairs had dropped despite the 
rising costs. In 1946 and 1947 the cost of 
repairs Tose sharply, due to two main 
reasons: (a) The repair of dilapidations 
which had occurred during the war years 
owing to lack of maintenance, and (d) 
rising costs of material and labour. 

Many council-owned houses are now 
over twenty years old and as a result of 
the inability of the local authority to effect 
thorough overhaul throughout the war 
years the accrued essential repairs made a 
serious inroad into the Repair Fund 
balance. 

The cost of labour is approximately 100 
per cent. higher than in 1939 : 


Wages per hour Percentage 
(Brighton) 1939 1948 
s.. d. s. & 
Craftsmen « £8 2 8 85.72 
Labourers oe. an a2 92.59 - 
Average Ve a 2 3 88.70 


In addition to direct wage increases, the 
operatives now receive other benefits, 
including paid holidays and guaranteed 
time, tool money to certain trades, etc., 
equivalent to an average increase of 6s. 6d. 
per week or 2d. an hour. Taking these 
awards into consideration, the total incréase 
in wages is almost exactly 100 per cent. 

Contributions to National Insurance and 
other insurances have also increased con- 
siderably, and although the exact effect 
of these increases is difficult to calculate, it 
would probably be found to amount to at 
least 5 per cent. of the 1939 wages. 

The entry of unskilled labour into the 
industry and the difficulty of obtaining 
materials has seriously reduced the output 
per man. Inadequate diet and psycholo- 
gical reasons arising from post-war condi- 
tions have also had an adverse effect. 
More attention to welfare facilities has 
resulted in ‘‘ tea breaks’ which are now 
taken for granted. This adds to costsand 
reduces the output per man per day. 

The use of substitutes also has an adverse 
effect on labour costs which it is impossible 
to estimate as this varies with the nature of 
the work. The approximate total increase 
in labour costs through all the causes afore- 
mentioned may be about 165 per cent. or 
170 per cent. on 1939 figures. 


Materials 


_ The following list indicates the increase 
In prices of some of the principal materials : 


arch, Increase 

— P 1948 4 Per 

:  ¢€ s. d. cent. 
Bricks (Flettons) 2.63 4 38.18 3 
Bricks (Warnham) ... 215 0 517 6 113.7 
Pit Sand (washed) ... 79 17 0 119.4 
So ingle ... 7: 3 15 2 109.2 
ortland cement 220° 314 4 Tis 
4in, Drain pipes 14 2.4 FSD 


20 by 10in. Slates ... 2015 0 4210 O 102.4 
3-in. Breeze partition 

slabs per ae 1 8 4 0 140.0 
Lime (grey stone) 37 ¢ 38 3 te? 
Lime (blue lias) 22 6 S97 6: 65 
Timber (average) 2215 0 7210 O 218.7 
Roofing tiles(machine) 4 2 6 9 5 O 124.2 
Roofing tiles (hand- 

made) eae we She 6 HL O@ @ P72 
RS. joists 146 6 110 6 84.9 
Sheet lead 3 ¢@ §$ FT @€ Bere 
Linseed oil ... 2 it 1 3 6 697.2 
White lead paint 68 212 86 28 

in, C.I. gutters | 210 126.6 


With such wide variations in increases, 
the average increase on cost of materials 
must vary with the nature of the work. 
The, combined effect of the increased costs 
of labour and material and establishment 
“overhead ’’ charges, of necessity, varies 
with the nature of the repairs. Building 
work probably costs about two and a half 
times more than in 1939, whilst jobbing 
work probably costs about three times the 
1939 figure, because the proportion of 
increased establishment charges is naturally 
greater for small works than for large 
contracts and the materials used are those 
whose prices show some of the greatest 
increases. 

A considerable amount of time is wasted 
on repair work, due to two main causes : 
(1) The distance of the existing main depot 
to the house or houses requiring attention; 
(2) many journeys are abortive as the ten- 
ants may not be in when the maintenance 
man arrives. 

I set out below items of maintenance on 
the estates I control which give some indica- 
tion of the heavy repair expenditure my 
authority now faces and has to deal with. 

(a) Numerous complaints are received 
as to the danger from defective retaining 
walls and paths. Owing to steep contours 
it was necessary in the original construction 
of the houses to erect retaining walls and 
paths between each block of houses, which 
severe frosts have seriously damaged and in 
many instances complete rebuilding will 
be necessary. 

(b) Several hundred wooden gates are 
so defective as to require replacement. 
Where the houses face on to main roads the 
replacement is urgent as a safety precaution 
for the tenants’ young children. 

(c) A large number of cooking ranges 
are so defective as to require renewal. The 
majority are now considered to be obsolete 
and the tenants request an open tiled grate 
be fixed in lieu ; the cost of this renewal 
amounts to approximately £30 per house. 

(d) In certain types of houses erected 
twenty and twenty-five years ago the hot- 
water systems do not function as such and 
require alterations involving a rearrange- 
ment of the circulation pipes. 

(e) In many houses partial or complete 
rewiring of the electric lighting is re- 
quired. 

(f) The repair of fittings such as boilers, 
plugs, pendants and fuses, in many cases 
due to ill usage or neglect, involves a con- 
siderable sum each year. 

(g) Spells of bad weather affect roof 
repairs. Many of the roofs of the older 
houses are not under-boarded or felted, 
with the result that the only means of pre- 
venting damp penetration (particularly 
due to snow) is to strip and tile large 
portions of the roof and, in a few instances, 
the whole roof. 

(h) In order to make the best possible 
use of existing accommodation tenants 
are encouraged to transfer from two- 
bedroomed houses which are overcrowded 
to new three-bedroomed houses. This 
enables the department to rehouse a number 
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of young couples with one, two and even 
three young children of the same sex in 
these vacated two-bedroomed houses. 
Many of these families have been on our 
waiting list for over three years. On the 
other hand the houses on vacation often 
require a complete overhaul. 

(i) The department considers that external 
painting should be carried out on a rota 
basis every four years and the average cost 
has exceeded £10 per house. 

(j) A considerable amount of glass has 
to be renewed when external painting is 
carried out, owing to the rusting of iron 
window frames. 

An analysis of the repairs effected to 
5,000 houses during a period of four 
months last year at a cost of £36,379 gives 
some indication of the heavy demands 
made on the department’s Repair Fund. 


Average 
Item. Expenditure. per house 
£ s. d 

Roof repairs ... on ane 545 2 2 
External plumbing, brickwork 

and carpentry . ves «61,677 6 84 
External plastering, painting 

and glazing sas Be 170 0 8 
Interior painting 1,250 5 0 
Interior plumbing : ... 4,178 16 4 
Interior carpentry, plaster- 

work and brickwork i Re > ae 
Drains generally 107 54 
Dustbins 167 8 
Electrical 372 1 6 
Washboiler 502 2 0 
Roads and paths 569 y 
Fences and gates 560 2 3 
Miscellaneous... 47 — 
Special job: 

External painting of three 

estates .. pea «» 24,936 419 6 


36,379 £7 5 6 


On these figures the repair of internal 
plumbing averages £2 10s. per house, 
not allowing for wintry conditions. On 
April 1, 1947, the Council increased the 
rents of all houses by Is. per week as an 
additional contribution to the Repair 
Fund, which made the annual contribution 
£7 12s. for each house. 

In September, 1948, rents were standard- 
ised and the rents of the majority of the 
houses further increased so as to provide 
an annual sum of £10 per house for main- 
tenance. 

Unless the gap can be closed by reducing 
the amount of repair work and increasing 
the efficiency of the maintenance staff, such 
a sum of £10 per annum will be totally 
inadequate if the houses are to be main- 
tained at the standard desired of houses 
owned by a local authority. 


WELDED STEEL STRUCTURES 
New Design Methods 

BoTH steel and money should be saved 
by new methods of design for welded 
steel structures, the result of research by 
the British Welding Research Associa- 
tion. 

The steel frames of buildings may be 
either riveted or welded. A_ welded 
structure is more rigid and will, therefore, 
take a greater load without collapsing 
than a similar structure, using the same 
amount of steel, which is riveted. To 
do the same job, less steel can, therefore, 
be used in the welded structure. A 
recent revised British Standard (No. 449) 
permits the welded rigid frame to be de- 
signed on its load-carrying capacity, but 
up to now little information was avail- 
able about the actual performance under 
load. Any acceptable design method 
must be based on the fullest knowledge 
possible and the _ British Welding 
Research Association has for some years 
been supporting a comprehensive in- 
vestigation carried out in the Engineer- 
ing Department at the University of 
Cambridge. 
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THE ORGANISATION 


THE BUILDER 


OF BUILDING FIRMS 


The following article—the third in our series—deals with the administrative organ- 
isation of a West Country firm of old standing directly employing about 200 men. 
Previous articles in this series appeared in our issues for July 15 and July 22.—Epiror. 


3.—A West Country Firm Employing 200 Men 


HE writer of this article affirms, after 
35 years’ experience, that the ad- 
ministering and organising of a building 
contracting business is fascinating. Fas- 
cinating because, although mechanical 
aids play a most important part in the 
practice of building, the administration 
is not mechanical. True, the impedi- 
menta of post-war irritations have dulled 
the fascination and cramped initiative, 
yet in this highly competitive, construc- 
tive and varied industry there is in 1949 
full scope for high and concentrated in- 
telligence adequately to carry out build- 
ing management. 
_ The building industry is complex; each 
job is different in some aspects from the 
other. Each time the telephone bell 
rings, and it is constantly ringing, the 
problem posed is of a fresh nature. The 
client, the architect, the quantity sur- 
veyor, the agent, the estimator, the fore- 
man, and the managing clerk add their 
quota of ideas and queries which make 
up the range of matters to be handled 
and the problems to be solved. 

Administration in the ,building indus- 
try, therefore, as in many industries, has 
to be systematic yet flexible, idealistic yet 
practical. 

The writer’s experience has been in a 
provincial centre and in a type of busi- 
mess, now established over 50 years, 
highly essential to the welfare of a com- 
munity—i.e., a business which reckons to 
cater for commercial building as well as 
domestic building, for new building, and 
for repairs and maintenance. In this it 
does not differ from the great majority 
of builders’ businesses in all parts of the 
country. 

The system of management is here 
briefly described. 

It is considered to be worthwhile to 
have capacity and organisation in phase, 
so the business is deliberately suited to 
a staff of up to 200 men in direct em- 
ploy, but use of sub-contractors may in- 
crease the numbers. The business is 
mainly contracting, and seeks almost any 
size or type of contract within a radius 
of, say, 70 or 80 miles. There is a depart- 
ment which caters for small works or 
repairs. 

The direction of the business is in the 
hands of two partners whose background 
and training includes actual experience in 
craftsmanship and foremanship, as well 
as technical training such as quantity 
surveying. Their first task is to think 
and plan ahead, then to have daily dis- 
cussions with each other and the other 
executives as to the dispositions needed 
to keep the organisation in tune; each 
has certain responsibilities. 

In addition to the two partners there 
are two senior executives who share the 
organising and administration, ‘i.e., 
contracts manager and a small works 
manager. 


Devolution of Duties. 


Partner No. 1 is responsible for the 
replenishment of the order book, and 
has a qualified estimator at his elbow 
for this purpose. This partner is con- 
cerned with buying of materials, watches 
the firm’s financial pendulum and is the 
consultant for the manager of the small 
works department as well as a contracts 
manager. He visits their jobs as oppor- 


tunity arises and studies the financial im- 
plications of their departments. He picks 
up the threads of the business in general. 

Partner No. 2 has control of the 
organising of about 40 per cent. of the 
contract work, while a contracts manager 
deals with the other 60 per cent. The 
responsibility for the contract admini- 
Stration begins with the acceptance of 
the tender and ends when the final 
account is agreed. Partner No. 2 also 
includes in his administrative tasks the 
joinery department, the organising of the 
firm’s transport as well as hired trans- 
port, and the arranging for maintenance 
of transport vehicles, plant, machinery, 
yard organisation and the stores. 

The small works and maintenance 
manager has sole control of this depart- 
ment, making his report to Partner No. 1. 

There is, of course, the supporting 
office staff to deal with estimating, sur- 
veying, contract variations, costing, 
accounts, wages, correspondence, etc. A 
feature is that the costing staff are en- 
couraged to study building practice. One 
executive is a Licentiate of the Institute 
of Builders by examination and others 
have certain qualifications. 

This outline would become tedious to 
the reader if it described in detail the 
relative importance and methods used in 
costing, site organisation, purchase of 


materials, care of plant, etc. Others, no 
doubt, will make reference to such 
matters. It is proposed, therefore, to 


conclude with a few remarks on the im- 
portance of estimating and the practice 
of this particular firm. 


Ingredients of Good Estimating. 

Several ingredients, it is suggested, are 
required for good estimating. They in- 
clude systemised method in building up 
the materials and labour factors, tech- 
nical and practical building knowledge. 
a flair for sizing up the needs of each 
job and checking by sectional costing. 

The materials required for each item 
in the bill of quantities have to be pro- 
perly arrived at; technical books can be 
helpful but they are not the last word. 
It is not always 4,400 bricks per rod, and 
the waste is not always 24 per cent. The 
fact remains that the assessment of the 
materials element can be arrived at within 
a close margin by the qualified estimator. 

Every builder and estimator knows the 
labour element is a question of appraise- 
ment. Who knows when Tom Carpenter 
will have Saturday morning off and upset 
the rhythm, or Harry Fletton will not 
be up to standard, or the weather turn 
traitor? Yet to assess the output poten- 
tial is the hall-mark of sound estimating. 

Overheads, which are ascertained by 
periodical checking, are added to the 
labour element before profit is put on. 


4 Having settled the percentage of profit re- 


quired on labour, materials and _ sub- 
contractors (nominated or otherwise), the 
total of anticipated profit is assessed be- 
fore the tender is submitted. It is the 
practice to put in the preliminary bill all 
costs concerning the job not covered in 
the actual billed items priced, if not in- 
cluded in the overheads. 

’ In general, the business is not too large 
for intimate personal contact between 
management and all the responsible staff. 
This, coupled with occasional staff con- 
ferences, enables constant talks as to 
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dispositions of staff, progress char 
availability of plant, welfare and th 
many matters concerning the builder; 
daily routine. The organisation is not » 
rigid that interchange of duties is ny 
possible as occasion arises. 

There can be no let-up in private enter. 
prise, which, in the opinion of the write 
is best suited to the economic and pracy. 
cal requirements of the community, 
Therefore, it is a first essential for map. 
agement to be on its toes and to lk 
progressive. 

(The next article in the series will deal with 
the administration of a London firm employing 
about 600 men.] 


* INCENTIVES ARE 
FAILING ” 


The Operatives’ View 


Mr. E. L. Jones, M.B.E., Secretary of 
the London Regional Council of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives, was the guest of honour of 
Central Area No. 1 of the London 
Master Builders’ Association at a recent 
luncheon at Derry and Tom’s, London, 
Mr. L. J. HotLoway, chairman of the 
Area, presided. 

In his address Mr. Jones paid a wam 
tribute to the conciliation machinery set 
up by the employers and operatives of 
the building industry under the National 
Joint Council. He claimed that in its 
operation this machinery had no equal 
in this country and possibly throughout 
the world. The Immediate Past-President 
of the L.M.B.A., Mr. D. C. Burgess, had 
stressed the need for the team spirit 
within the industry, and in fulfilment of 
this ideal it was essential that the Work- 
ing Rule Agreement should be observed 
by all parties concerned from the prin- 
cipals of the firm downward. 

Mr. Jones said he was sorry to report 
that from the operatives’ point of view 
the incentive scheme had proved a failure, 
because, while there were a limited nun- 
ber of cases where schemes were operat- 
ing efficiently and reducing building 
costs, these successful schemes were very 
few and far between, and in many cases 
where they were appropriate they were 
not being operated. In some cases em- 
ployers were paying rates of wages m 
excess of those authorised by the Work- 
ing Rule Agreement, and he thought that 
this could not but have an adverse affect 
upon the industry. 

Another very serious matter which was 
causing great concern to his organisation 
was the failure to recruit the number of 
apprentices into the industry which was 
anticipated when the National Appren- 
ticeship Scheme was introduced. The 
target figure set for the recruitment of 
apprentices in the London area was 
4,500 per annum. Of this total only 
1,001 had been absorbed during 1948. 
There were also available for transfer 
to employers some hundreds of lads who 
had received preliminary training on the 
various Apprentice Master Schemes in 
the London Area. He paid tribute to 
the excellence of the work turned out by 
these lads, and said they would prove 4 
credit to the employers who engag 
them. But in order to provide an ade- 
quate force of trained craftsmen, it was 
necessary for the Apprenticeship Scheme 
to be encouraged to the utmost. He was 
well aware of the difficulties of the times 
which influenced employers against 
accepting responsibility for apprentices 
over an extended indenture period, bul 
he considered that it was the duty 0 
every employer to train apprentices if he 
had the facilities for doing so. 
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INCENTIVES IN THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 


Warning by the L.M.B.A. 
President 


AN urgent appeal to builders to work 
£% out incentive schemes to meet their 
own particular needs was made by Mr. 
NiGEL HANNEN, President of the London 
Master Builders’ Association, in his presi- 
dential address at the half-yearly meeting 
of the Association at Bedford-square, 
London, on July 2 

“Unless we really take this question 
of incentives more seriously, and more 
of our members work out schemes to fit 
their own particular needs,” said Mr. 
Hannen, “ we may well be faced, when 
the question comes up for review in the 
autumn, with a demand from the opera- 
tives to scrap the incentive principle alto- 
gether. 

“That, to my mind, would be a tragedy. 
When satisfactory incentive schemes have 
been worked out they have been a success. 
They have increased output and reduced 
costs—two vital advantages. 

“TI appeal, therefore, to all builders 
who are not at present working incentives, 
to consider the immediate application of 
incentives to their jobs, and face the diffi- 
culties they see looming in the way.” 


Mr. Hannen went on to say that 
apprenticeship was another matter which 
was giving food for thought. It had been 
the subject of an _ investigation by 
L.M.B.A. officers and he would like to 
thank Major Shingleton for the assist- 
ance he had given in that investigation. 
The apprenticeship situation was still far 
from satisfactory. On the one hand, 
they were not getting boys in sufficient 
numbers and on the other hand they met 
difficulty in finding work for the boys 
who did come along. That position could 
not be tolerated. 


“T have already suggested that a 
shorter term of apprenticeship might be 
the answer,” continued Mr. Hannen, “ for 
there is little scope for teaching the finer 
points which were needed for the elabo- 
rate work of the last century. It is worth 
serious consideration, at any rate. One 
thing is certain: we must all face our 
responsibilities, and take what boys we 
can, or there will be a serious shortage 
of craftsmen in the future.” 


Referring to other matters the Presi- 
dent said that during the past six months 
there had been successes and a disappoint- 
ment. Concessions had been granted by 
the Metropolitan Water Board and the 
Central Land Board. The B.I.D. was 
about to issue its price lists to members. 
The new National Schedule of Daywork 
Charges would not, he hoped, be long 
delayed, for there seemed to be only a 
matter of setting-out to hold it up. The 
decision not to raise the licensing limit 
was, however, a real disappointment, and 
they were doing their best to persuade 
the Minister to reconsider it. 


“We have our difficulties as individual 
builders and as anindustry,”°concluded Mr. 
Hannen, “there arethose whoseek to make 
difficulties for us, and we assist them by 
passing on their unsubstantiated rumours. 
We might do well to make our slogan 
Why can’t we keep our great big mouths 
shut,’ but we have too many slogans as it 
is. We have heard all about ‘ Britain 
can take it, and make it? We know that 
Labour believes in Britain, though we 
have doubts whether Britain believes in 
Labour. We have got to export or die, 
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and the rest of it. And while, in the ver- 
nacular of the day, some of us couldn’t 
care less, the truth is that we talk too 
much: let’s just get on with it. Then, I 
believe, we should turn out the stuff, 
and turn it out much more quickly and 
much more economically.” 


HOUSING IN HAMBURG 


Novel Form of Incentives Speeds 
Production 


A T the Waldfrieden housing estate in 
“™ the suburbs of Hamburg, 55 houses 
have been completed (but for the tiles) 
in just under 12 weeks since the building 
scheme was begun, and work has started 
on a further 105. 


These striking figures were achieved 
under a scheme organised and financed by 
a group of trade unions and associations 
of other skilled craftsmen, whereby the 
men working on the estate would have 
the chance of occupying the houses they 
were building. For varying low cash 
payments, plus so many months of work 
(reckoned at tax-free payments towards 
working off the cost of the house), the 
worker would help to build his own 
house. After he had moved into his 
home, he would continue working on the 
estate and gradually pay off the cost of 
his house. No one would make a profit, 
and everyone would have the highest 
possible incentive to work hard and long 
for the good, both of the community and 
of himself. If a skilled worker had to 
leave his work on the estate (because of 
his trade, or possibly for essential muni- 
cipal work), it was agreed that a substi- 
tute could be put in to do the same or 
another job. 


The details of working out the scheme 
were complicated, but the results have 
been ample justification. After a “ Richt- 
fest ” (a feast marking the completion of 
the roof timbers on a certain number of 
houses) had been held (without a feast!), 
the 550 workers on the estate pressed 
on. Fifty-five of them were already pre- 
paring to move into the first houses, on 
payment of 350 Deutsche Marks down. 

The houses have between 65 and 70 
square metres of floor space, plus 1,000 
square metres of garden. 
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TRAINING YOUNG 
CRAFTSMEN 


Employers to Confer in September 


Pa [DESPITE the many immediate prob- 
lems which face the building 
industry, we building trades employers 
are not neglecting the future of the 
industry—particularly in regard to the 
trainiung and education of our young 
craftsmen,” said Mr. NorMAN LONGLEY, 
President -of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, speaking at 
the half-yearly, meeting of the Midland 
Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers at Birmingham, on July 22. 

Mr. Longley continued: “My Federa- 
tion is fully alive to the necessity of 
providing increased facilities and im- 
proved methods of training to young 
persons in the industry. Much more is 
now being done than is generally recog- 
nised, but we intend to do more. The 
National Federation is calling a con- 
ference in September of representative 
employers from all parts of the country 
to examine the present position further 
and to make recommendations for the 
future. Then, we hope, in co-operation 
with the operatives and educational 
authorities, to make absolutely certain 
that the thousands of young men who 
come into our industry each year will 
have opportunities for craft training and 
technical education unequalled by any 
other industry. 

“On these young men—the craftsmen 
and technicians of the future—the 
industry and the nation depend, both for 
the quality and the quantity of its build- 
ings. On July 16 a party from our 
industry left for the United States of 
America. They are to study American 
construction methods. I am certain they 
will bring back much that will be of 
great value. In an interview with the 
B.B.C., before the party left, a young 
craftsman from South Wales said that 
whatever the British building team 
learned from our American friends about 
quantity, he felt certain that British 
craftsmanship was second to none. I like 
that spirit, born as it is of professional 
pride and centuries of craft tradition. 
We building trades employers must 
continue to foster it.” 


SOME OF THE HOUSES ON THE WALDFRIEDEN ESTATE, Hamburg, 
where a novel form of incentives has been operated. Our view shows the 
“ Richtfest” ceremony which marks the completion of the roof timbers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE EuilpiINGc’ ENcycLopepia (Third 
Edition. Four Volumes.) Edited by 
S. G. Blaxland Stubbs, M.B.E. 
(London: The Waverley Book Com- 
pany, Ltd.) Price £7 7s., post free. 
The third edition of this well-known 

work has now made a most welcome 

appearance. The second, war-time 
edition, having gone rapidly out of print, 

this new one was put in hand in 1945, 

the time that has since elapsed being a 

measure of the difficulties facing pub- 

lishers of works of this kind. 

However, as Mr. Blaxland Stubbs 
remarks in his editorial preface, this 
period has not been allowed to become 
“years that the locust hath eaten,” and 
the opportunity has been taken to carry 
out considerable revision, enlargement 
and extension. The four volumes com- 
prising the Encyclopedia thus contain 
160 new pages; 302 pages re-set; 230 
pages revised—a total of 692 pages, 
which is nearly half the whole of the 
preceding edition. 

Much of the revision has been carried 
out in the light of the research into the 
crafts and sciences associated with the 
industry and greatly extended during and 
since the war. Additions to the new 
work also indicate the influence which 
the country’s economic circumstances 
have upon the tasks confronting the 
industry. 

Among the more important of the 
new and revised articles are ‘Canteens 
for Industrial Workers,” by J. Howden 
Cook, F.R.I.B.A.; and “ Chimney Shafts 
for Factories,’ by Mr. A. B. Waters, 
F.R.I1.B.A. The latter also contributes 
some interesting notes on the post-war 
types of concrete house, while Mr. C. W. 
Glover, M.I.Struct.E., P.I.A.A., deals 
comprehensively, aided by some excel- 
lent illustrations, with the chief types of 
building board, examining the quality of 
each group and frankly describing their 
merits and drawbacks. 

The wide range of subjects which 
find a place in the Encyclopedia is shown 
by such articles as “ Income Tax and the 
Builder,” by Mr. J. Clayton, A.C.A., and 
* Post-War Kitchen Planning and Equip- 
ment,” by Susan Grant. If we have any 
suggestion to offer, however, it is that 
we would have liked to see some notes 
on recent advances. in _ prestressed 
concrete technique. 

Nevertheless, the contributors 
mentioned are but a few of a 
formidable list of acknowledged ex- 
perts whose combined efforts have 
made this third edition of The Building 
Encyclopedia an invaluable and _per- 
manent work of reference. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SANITARY 
ENGINEERING, HEATING AND PLUMBING 
(Second Edition. Three Volumes.) 
Edited by S. G. Blaxland Stubbs. 


M.B.E. (London: The Waverley 
Book Company, Ltd.) Price £5 5s., 
post free. 


It is ten years or so since the first 
edition of this comprehensive publication 
made its first appearance, and then, 
when less than a quarter of the sets 
printed had been issued, German in- 
cendiaries destroyed the warehouse in 
which the remainder were stored. This 
second edition, therefore, is doubly wel- 
come, as it covers many of the advances 
and improvements made in the last 
decade. Care has been taken to treat 
with discretion those items of somewhat 
transitory interest whose value has not 
been clearly established, an admirable 
practice when dealing with a craft so 
conservative. 
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Many of the articles are entirely new, 
while the list of revised articles given in 
the first volume indicate the many im- 
provements and advances that have been 
made in recent years, and the desire of 
the publishers to make the work as 
comprehensive as possible. 

Altogether some 400 pages have been 
affected either by the introduction of 
new material or the extensive revision 
of that which appeared in the first 
edition, so that the work may truly be 
described as an up-to-date work of 
reference for all engaged in sanitary 
engineering, heating and plumbing. 

¢"s Books reviewed in these columns 
may be obtained on application to the 
Publisher, “‘ The Builder,’ 4, Catherine- 
street, Aldwych, W.C.2. Cash should 
accompany the order. 


Colonial Development 


Current Work in Kenya 


A REPORT on development work in 
Kenya for the first quarter of 1949, 
issued by the Development and Recon- 
struction Authority there, tells of the 
construction of numerous sections of 
new roads such as that from Dogoretti 
to Limuru Escarpment, and from 
Mombasa along the coast to the 
Mwachema River, of which the first five 
miles were finished. A survey has been 
completed for the road from Mau 
Summit through Eldoret to Kitale, and 
plans for the first 49 miles of the road 
from Kisumu to the Uganda border have 
been received from the surveyors. 

The construction of new buildings has 
proceeded steadily in spite of increasing 
costs due to higher wages, and to a 
shortage of stone which it is hoped to 
overcome by opening up fresh areas of 
Crown land for quarrying. The staff 
housing situation has been improved by 
the completion of the first section of 
the pisé-de-terre housing scheme at 
Kileleshwa. 

To implement the Government’s plan 
for the development of education in the 
territory, work has been carried out on 
numerous school-building projects. For 
the Duke of York School two boarding 
blocks, a dining hall, and one house were 
built in pisé-de-terre and roofed; at the 
Kenya Girls’ High School the contractors 
have started work on two of the boarding 
blocks. The Indian community in 
Nairobi will benefit from a girls’ school 
on which the contractors have started 
work, and the Indian Men’s Training 
Centre in Nairobi is now complete. One 
new African school is nearing comple- 
tion, work has started on the site of a 
second, and of three African Teacher 
Training Centres two are nearly complete. 

Other building works completed or 
under consideration include two African 
Ward Blocks and five blocks of African 
staff quarters at the Group Hospital in 
Nairobi, and Police Stations at Karen 
and Kisumu. 

Boring and well-sinking have been 
undertaken in several native areas, and 
the dam-making unit of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, operating in the 
Machakos District, has completed three 
dams, while work continues on two 
others. At the site of the proposed Soil 
Conservation General Headquarters near 
Nakuru a successful borehole has been 
drilled, and the layouts for the General 
Headquarters and for the Nakuru District 
Headquarters have been prepared. 

One of the tasks undertaken by the 
Department of Commerce and Industries 
in Nigeria has been to improve the 
quality and increase the production of 
palm oil, and to this end a number of 
pioneer palm oil mills were built. 
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HOUSING NEEDS IN 
METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGHS 


The Problems of Assessment 


PPPHE problem of assessing real housing 

needs in the London area and the 
means by which those needs can best be 
met, were described in a talk by Mp 
GEORGE L. .  Downinc, OBE. 
M.LC.E., at the Health Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, which took 
place at Brighton. 

Mr. Downing said: 

“Fundamentally, the problem is {o 
assess the real need and to decide how 
that need is to be met in terms of dwell- 
ings and where the dwellings should be 
erected. That the consideration of these 
aspects of the problem also requires 
thought as to costs, both initial and by 
way of maintenance, to the repair, adapta- 
tion and conversion or demolition of 
existing property, requisitioned property 
and planning requirements is a measure 
of the intricacy of the problem if 
rational solution is to be sought in liey 
of a policy of laissez-faire. 

“ With the intervention of the State on 
an ever-increasing scale, which appears to 
be a necessity so long as the emphasis is 
upon ‘houses to let,’ and a correspond- 
ing increase in the amount of public 
money involved, it is essential that what js 
built now and in the immediate future 
shall not only fit in with the current need, 
but also the probable future needs within 
the lifetime of. the buildings erected. The 
importance of this in relation to the 
national economy is emphasised in the 
report of the Girdwood Committee, in 
which it is estimated that at the rate of 
building by local authorities in the early 
part of 1948, viz., 150,000 houses per 
annum, the central liability will be in- 
creased cumulatively by some £33 
millions per annum for so long as costs, 
rents and subsidies continue at the 1947 
levels. This, translated back into the 
house building programme, means that 
man-power, materials and money must be 
utilised to ensure that the right buildings 
are erected, that they are erected in the 
right places and with due regard to 
future needs. 

“The housing need, simply stated, is 
that amount by which the existing suitable 
accommodation fails to provide a 
separate home for each family desirous 
of living on its own within a self-con- 
tained unit; the term “family” being 
used to denote a “ household ” and not 
the living together in one dwelling of 
blood relations. 

“The proper assessment of this need 
requires, therefore, an accurate know- 
ledge of existing accommodation and 
more than a good guess at the composi- 
tion of the population and its trends, 
together with some accepted standards of 
requirements for various household com- 
positions as to space, privacy, quality of 
dwellings and amenities to be provided. 
The degree to which full measure of 
privacy is to be given to every small 
household unit is a very material factor 
in the number of dwellings to be pro- 
vided, whilst the accepted standards for 
quality and amenity are directly related to 
the amount of existing accommodation 
to be declared obsclescent or in need of 
major repair or conversion.” 

We take the following extracts from 
Mr. Downing’s subsequent remarks:— 

Concurrently with a new building pro- 
gramme, a programme of repair an 
adaptation of existing property is vitally 
necessary if the best of what is existing 
is to be preserved to assist in meeting the 
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housing need. Every encouragement 
should be given to private owners to 
undertake this task, even to the extent of 
some form of financial assistance as a 

quid pro quo for a measure of control. 
For this purpose a survey of all exist- 
ing property is an urgent necessity. Facts 
are required of age, probable useful life, 
possibility of conversion, standard of 
accommodation provided, present occu- 
pancy and possible future occupancy if 
repair or conversion is desirable or pos- 
sible. Only by such a survey, carried to 
completion or undertaken in representa- 
tive areas, can a true picture be obtained 
of the part which existing accommodation 
plays in the assessment of the true 
housing need. Whilst some might feel 
diffident in including in such a survey 
details of the more personal relationships 
of the occupants, i.e., in-laws, ages, 
lodgers, etc., this information would be 
invaluable in assessing the human side of 

the housing need. ; ; 
In passing, it can be mentioned, with 
advantage, that a standard form of in- 
quiry should be employed, so that local 
surveys can be readily aggregated to give 
regional and national assessments. ; 
Hackney’s register of housing appli- 
cants at the end of November, 1948, 
totalled 12,157. A careful re-scrutiny 
and examination of the register is in pro- 
gress, the indication being that a substan- 
tial reduction, in the order of 30 per cent., 
may result therefrom. However, for the 
purpose of this analysis, the list as at 
November last is taken. Broken down 
and based upon the council’s space 
requirements, the list indicates a need of 

the following dwelling units. 

Type Number; Per cent. 

757 A 


Bed sitting-room ... 6 
One bedroom 3,223 26.5 
Two bedrooms 5,506 45.4 
Three bedrooms 2,378 19.6 
Four bedrooms _.... pom 276 2.3 
Five or more bedrooms ... ae 17 of 
12,157 100.0 


The possible reduction of 30 per cent. 
in the applicants upon the register is 
interesting. The precise reason for the 
drop cannot be ascertained without a 
cross-examination of the families now no 
longer requiring assistance from the coun- 
cil; but it does indicate some alleviation 
of the problem, since it is extremely un- 
likely that unless the applicant’s housing 
conditions had changed for the better 
their interest in maintaining a position on 
the register would vanish. Some have, 
no doubt, been accommodated by the 
London County Council, some by their 
own efforts in the borough, others by 
removal from the district; some have 
found permanent homes following 
evacuation, and in other cases conditions 
have improved simply by reason of 
changed family circumstances. 

The register is sufficiently large to be 
taken as representative of the family or 
‘household groupings throughout the 
borough, and it is, therefore, clearly evi- 
dent that the accommodation in greatest 
demand is that giving one and two bed- 
tooms. It is also proof, if proof be 
needed, of the further increase in number 
of household units in relation to the total 
population of the country as indicated by 
the results of the 1931 census. 

This fact must be considered when 
planning a long-term housing programme 
and deciding upon the types of dwellings 
to be provided to meet the apparent 
need. The elusive factor is the probable 
future demand for one- and two-bedroom 
classes and, to a lesser degree, the future 
variation in the demand for the three- 
and four-bedroom classes. 

It seems that over 70 per cent. of the 
‘total requirement, both current and 
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future, will fall within the one- and two- 
bedroom groups, and that unless there is 
a radical change in favour of larger 
families this percentage will still further 
increase. Local authorities, especially in 
the London area, where statistics show 
the household units to be even smaller on 
average than elsewhere, should therefore 
have regard to these facts and trends the 
longer housing is controlled and financed 
by the State. 

It is a matter of some moment, bear- 
ing in mind the future needs of the popu- 
lation, whether the policy should be to 
provide as many of the smaller units as 
possible in new accommodation, and by 
a process of abstraction leave available 
existing accommodation modernised or 
converted, where necessary, for the larger 
families, or to meet the bulk of the small 
demand in existing dwellings adapted for 
small unit accommodation knowing that 
this class of accommodation is really the 
long-term requirement. The decreasing 
larger sized families would then be 
housed in property with a relatively short 
life, leaving the new dwellings for the 
needs of to-day and to-morrow. The 
overall capital cost of the housing pro- 
gramme would be reduced, even though 
the individual smaller unit is more costly 
to produce area for area. Research on 
these lines should prove profitable, but 
the prerequisite is the detailed survey of 
existing accommodation. 


Difficult Development Problems. 

After describing in some detail post- 
war housing progress in Hackney, where 
the development of all cleared sites above 
one acre in area will have been completed 
by about the end of 1950 or early 1951, 
Mr. Downing went on:— 

There are in the borough a number of 
small cleared sites in residential areas 
an from damage by the smaller 
type of enemy missile, which, whilst 
available for housing purposes, present a 
difficult problem in development. Almost 
every site requires individual plannirg, a 
factor to be considered being the uzeful 
life of the surrounding buildings. 

The longer this is, the more the plan- 
ning and architectural treatment of the 
site should conform to the surrounding 
patterns; the shorter the life, the more 
consideration must be given to ensure that 
the infilling does not prejudice the proper 
future development of the surrounding 
area. 

Plans for the development of the best 
of these small sites are in hand, either 
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departmentally or by the council’s panei 
of architects; some have been earmarked 
as suitable for the housing requirements 
of the Metropolitan Police; the residue 
are not likely to produce any substantial 
number of dwellings, although they will 
make a useful contribution to the pro- 
gramme. Notwithstanding the time 
factor for the piloting of schemes through 
to the building stage, it is probable that 
completion of this section of the pro- 
gramme can be expected not later than 
the end of 1951. 

It follows, therefore, if the professiona 
and administrative machine which has 
been built up with so much difficulty 
during the first post-war years is to be 
usefully maintained, quite apart from the 
gearing up of the building industry itself, 
some other outlet for house building must 
be found, and found quickly, if a drastic 
slowing down of the programme is to be 
avoided before the end of the next two or 
three years. 

In Hackney, which is reasonably com- 
parable with the majority of the London 
boroughs, this can only be by way of the 
redevelopment of existing built-up areas, 
the more blighted and obsolescent coming 
first. It is in these areas that the densest 
population will be encountered, and 
decanting will be a major problem. Un- 
fortunately, it does not happen that those 
families in greatest need from a housing 
viewpoint are necessarily within these 
areas; on the contrary, a good many of 
the worst cases are families occupying 
rooms in the better-class property, and a 
conflict between need and expediency will 
undoubtedly arise unless an_ ordered 
movement out of the London area takes 
place concurrently with development. 

There is little indication, even with a 
much greater priority and concentration 
of the ‘civil engineering and building in- 
dustries on to the work of the new towns, 
that they will be in a position to make 
more than a token contribution to the 
needs of the Metropolis in the next five 
years. Whilst it is understood that some 
of the extra-metropolitan boroughs have 
arrangements with certain of the new 
towns for meeting their own needs, so 
far as is known no such arrangement has 
been made, either individually or collec- 
tively, for the metropolitan area. 

Now that the first stage of the post-war 
programme is nearing completion, it 
appears essential, if the future housing re- 
development work of the boroughs is to 
be co-ordinated with the programme of 
the County Council and the new towns, 
that some general arrangement, with 
priorities, should be agreed. 


BUILDING APPRENTICES’ 
SPORTS 
Minister of Works to Attend 

THE Minister of Works, Mr. C. W. 
Key, M.P., and his Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Lord Morrison, are to attend the 
annual sports meeting of the London 
Building Trades Apprentices’ Sports Asso- 
ciation tomorrow, Saturday, July 30, in 
the Duke of York’s Headquarters ground, 
Chelsea. There are over 100 entries, and 
Lady Morrison will present prizes. 

The London Building Apprentices’ 
Sports Association is strongly supported 
by both employers and operatives in the 
building industry; the employers through 
the London Master Builders’ Association, 
and the operatives, who have presented 
both a challenge cup and a shield, 
through the London Region of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives. Some 250 employers are 
members of the Association and over 
2,000 apprentices. The apprentice pays 


| 3d. a week to belong to the Association. 
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INQUIRY BUREAU 
D.D.T. with Paint and Distemper 


Q —We shall in due course carry out 
* some internal decorations for a 
client who wishes us to incorporate a 
D.D.T. solution with our flat oil paint 
and oil-bound distemper, to minimise the 
fly nuisance. We shall be grateful if you 
could advise us whether any such solution 
is available and what quantity to mix 
with the flat oil paint and/or distemper. 
Are we correct in assuming that the eftect 
of any D.D.T. incorporated would be 
only temporary, and would not last until 
such time as the rooms in question would 
again require to be redecorated? E.J.C. 
A.—It is quite impossible, so far as we 
know, to incorporate D.D.T. or any 
such material into flat oil paint, oil- 
bound distemper or paint. The binding 
materials or mediums naturally seal up 
the toxic qualities. A well-known firm, 
a year or so back, was selling an emul- 
sion, which incorporated D.D.T. and 
cther germicides, made for brushing on 
to painted surfaces. It is now manu- 
factured by an insecticide firm.* Known 
as A.F.34, it is an activated D.D.T. 
anti-fly and mosquito emulsion specially 
formulated to be applied to painted and 
non-absorbent surfaces. Applied with a 
paint brush, it does not disfigure the paint. 
In the case of distempered walls, it may be 
possible to place bands of paint or other 
non-absorbent material under the ceiling 
level at the dado and above the skirting. 
These bands could then be treated with 
A.F.34. The material (according to in- 
formation which reaches us) remains 
active for months, and these bands or 
patches should suffice. It dries to form a 
transparent film. A.F.35, which is new 
and highly activated, is specially prepared 
to kill cockroaches, steam flies, beetles, 
silver fish, etc., and is stronger than 
A.F.34. G. W. H. 


Private Roads : Liability for Repairs 


Q—Can you help me solve a prob- 
lem concerning a house in an unadopted 
street? This street is a right-of-way, and 
was marked as a 30-ft. carriageway on 
the first ordnance survey maps made 
about 1880. The local council now want 
to make it up to their specification and 
then adopt it as a public highway. The 
problem is: Who should pay for the work 
entailed—the local council or the fron- 
tagers? Can you please tell me what 
Acts of Parliament have a bearing upon 
rights-of-way, as to what are and are 
not liable to be kept in repair by the pub- 
lic at large? Hi: Be. 

A.—A legal correspondent writes :— 

“From the information at my disposal 
it appears that the local council are con- 
templating taking over a private road 
and converting it to a road repairable 
by the inhabitants at large,’ i.e., a public 
highway. 

“The procedure laid down in such a 
case is contained in, 

(a) Section 150 of the Public Health 

Act, 1875, and/or, 

eg The Private Street Works Act, 


“Whichever of the above is used (and 
the distinction need not worry your cor- 
respondent for the moment), the cost of 
the work lies on the frontagers in pro- 
portion to their frontages. 

“Once the road is made up and be- 
comes a ‘road repairable, etc.,’ then the 
council become liable for repairs and 
maintenance in the future, the frontagers 
(ratepayers) being only liable for the pay- 
ment of the highway rate.” 





*Insecticide Activated Products. Ltd. 77- 
Gracechurch-street, E.C.3. ae, TER, 
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Destroying Tree Stumps 


Q.—I have been following the many 
interesting points raised and settled by 
your experts in your Inquiry Bureau, so 
perhaps you may be able to help me 
with this one. 

On purchasing a building site, I had 
felled three cedars, each about 10 ft. girth 
at the base, for use in my house after 
the necessary seasoning. They were cut 
down about a foot above ground. The 
stumps are still left in. Is there any 
method of chemical treatment whereby 
these stumps may be removed or artifi- 
cially rotted, or any comparatively easy 
method of getting rid of them, without 
resorting to the very lengthy and expen- 
sive method of digging them out? I 
shall need them out of the way in ap- 
proximately 12-18 months time. Blasting 
is not permitted as there are other houses 
within 15 yards. P.H 


A.—From experience in the past we 
have found that the only way to get the 
stumps removed is to dig round and 
underneath and clear away all the soil, 
to expose the roots, and to saw off trail- 
ing portions, or cut off some by axing. 
If both roots and soil are removed, a 
chain may be placed round the stumps 
and a lorry, tractor, or winch used to 
pull the stump out of its accustomed 
position. But for further information 
we suggest that you obtain a copy of the 
Ministry of Agriculture Bulletin, en- 
titled “Tree Stump Clearing,” which 
contains suggestions for the removal of 
stumps. The booklet can be obtained 
at the Ministry of Agriculture or His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, W.C.2. 

A further suggestion is to bore auger 
holes in the stump about 1 in. diameter, 
9 in. apart, starting near the bark and 
working inwards. Drill in as far as 
possible, then fill in with a saturated 
solution of saltpetre (sodium or potas- 
sium nitrate) and renew three or four 
times as the sclution is absorbed. After 
some weeks for drying, burn embers or 
cinders on the treated stump until it 
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A Specialised Service and System 
of Construction for Architects 
As specialists, HELICON design, 
design and construct, or construct only, 
according to the needs of the client. Y 


Ferro-Cencrete Design and 


Construction Many of the finest 
buildings in the country today are 
constructed by Helicon. Architects and 
engineers appreciate the specialised 
advice which is so necessary in this 
form of construction. 


Pre-Cast and “‘In Situ’’ Floors 


Helicon floors are light, rigid, fire- 
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smoulders away. The stump should be 
covered with netting or other protection 
to keep people and animals from con. 
tact with the stump face whilst being 
treated, before firing. 

The essential point is to use the 
strongest possible aqueous solution of 
saltpetre and wait for the water to 
evaporate sufficiently to let one get a 
fire started, by embers, blow-lamp or 
other means, protecting the stump from 
rain by old sheet iron or other make- 
shift protection. Once started the fire 
should carry on, but obviously sound 
wood will be much harder to destroy 
than rotten wood. . W. H. 


A Sweating Wall 


Q.—I should be grateful if you could 
advise me how the sweating on an inside 
plastered wali gan be cured. In damp 
weather the water has to be mopped up 
daily. The lavatory has one exterior 
wall (94 in.), with a 44 in. wall dividing 
it from an outhouse, and on the other 
side a 44 in. wall separating it from an 
outside lobby. The walls are plastered 
and the ceiling plastered over laths. The 
roof is slated and the building a lean- 

. M. 


A.—The sweating referred to is 
probably condensation, particularly if 
the walls of the building have been 
erected any length of time and subse- 
quently decorated. Sweating, on the 
other hand, usually takes place while new 
walls are drying out and then ultimately 
disappears. A good deal of condensa- 
tion is due to the lack of proper and effi- 
cient ventilation. It should be under- 
stood that no system of painting is an 
absolute safeguard against the effects of 
condensation. In some cases, on plaster 
ceilings, two coats of size-bound dis- 
temper is used, and in others, special 
brands of oil-bound distemper. We 
recall a particular underground lava- 
tory where the ceiling was made of 
channels of steel treated with a bitumen 
emulsion, on to which granulated cork 
was sprayed. It appeared to give satis- 
faction. We suggest, however, a heavy 
coat of slow drying paint sprayed with 
granulated cork. This, when dry, could 
be painted with a specially sharp drying 
paint. It would also be ‘a mistake 
to mix the cork with the paint, because 
that would stop the power of the cork in 
some degree from absorbing _ the 
humidity. But much depends on good 
ventilation and regulated a 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Slates Derestricted. 

It is now possible (states the Ministry 
of Health) to remove the restrictions on 
the use of roofing slates for housing 
which were referred to in earlier Supple- 
ments to M.o.H. Circular 76/46; the 
Supplement “Slates No. 1” and para- 
graph 1 of the Supplement “Roofing 
Materials No. 1” are, therefore, can- 
In future, although large slates 













celled. 


proof, sound-resisting and hygienic, and 
are readily adapted to meet all require- 
ments. Speedy erection makes them 
economical. 


Z- are not yet readily obtainable every- 
where, the supply situation will permit 
roofing slates to be specified irrespective 
of size for all types of work. 


Excavator Control Ends. 

The allocation scheme for Govern- 
ment surplus crawler excavators has now 
been discontinued. In future, such ma- 
chines will be soid free of restrictions 
on re-sale in the United Kingdom. Al 
wartime controls on the distribution of 
excavators in the U.K. are now ended. 
Surplus excavators can be obtained from 
the Director of Disposals (R.E.9), Min- 
istry of Supply, Great Westminster 


Pre-Cast Concrete and Cast Stone 


For free advice on this or on any type 
of ferro-concrete construction, cal, 
write or phone for a technical repre- 
sentative to call. 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
HOUSES 


The Desire for Home Ownership 


EMARKS on the desire of many 
young people to own a house in- 
stead of being a tenant in one were made 
by Mr. C. E. Street, O.B.E., in his 
presidential address to a meeting of the 
Chartered Auctioneers’ and_ Estate 
Agents’ Institute, at Harrogate, on July 
7. We take the following passage from 
his statement :— 

It has been fashionable to scoff at what 
is termed the “speculative builder” who 
functioned between the two wars. In 
the course of my vocation I have had 
the opportunity to visit and examine 
hundreds of houses so built during the 
between-war years in many parts of the 
London suburbs, and I am impressed by 
the good quality of much of the build- 
ing, the contentment, and, indeed, pride, 
of the occupiers in their ownership and 
the atmosphere of good living and family 
life I have found in houses so occupied 
by the artisan class, It is my belief that 
this is the experience and view of many 
of my professional colleagues who con- 
stantly engage in similar work. 

It so happens that the character of my 
business brings me constantly in touch 
with persons of the artisan class and I 
have been much impressed by the volume 
of the views expressed personally to me, 
particularly by returning ex-Service men, 
of their desire to own, rather than to 
become tenants of houses in which to 
reside. So much so, that I am impelled 
to say that I regard as one of the most 
unfortunate features of post-war life the 
almost complete cessation of building by 
private enterprise. There are many of 
the younger generation in all walks of 
life who have a disinclination to set up 
their homes in a residence belonging to 
some other person, that is, to rent 
a house, and especially do they dislike 
the thought of occupying what is popu- 
larly known as a “Council house.” They 
have been impressed by the prudence of 
their parents who, with the aid of build- 


ing societies or some such agency, pur- | 


chased and occupied their own houses in 
the between-war period and now possess 
an unencumbered freehold. 


still inherent in our nature. 

That being so, I find it difficult to un- 
derstand why, ; { 
guards, it is not now possible to increase 
substantially the number of houses which 

rivate enterprise could erect. 

The recognised necessity for ‘proper 


Town Planning need not prevent this; : 
any possibility Of future “jerry building,” %% 


as it was called, can be nullified by the 
adoption of the scheme of control of 
the National House Builders’ Council, 


which has received the approval of the $ 
Ministry of Health and to which con- : 


trol the majority of recognised house- 
building firms now subscribe, and such 
safeguards with the financial assistance 
open to all intending purchasers from 
the local authorities or the building 
societies seem to me to open the way for 
the provision of such houses, the posses- 
sion of which is the ambition of many 
of our younger fellow citizens. 

Of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, Mr. Street said: — 

This Act overshadows our professional 
and even personal lives, and it would be 
a bold individual who would dare to 
prophesy what will be its effect on the 
future life of our country. I am much 
too timid to attempt to do any such thing, 
but no presidential address would be 


1. That an zn 
“Englishman’s home is his castle” is J 


with the existing safe- ; 
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complete without some mention of the 
subject. 

Apart altogether from the differing 
views expressed by distinguished pro- 
fessional men as to the interpretation of 
parts of the Act, there seems at the time 
I write a strong opinion held that with- 
out drastic revision the Act will prove 
to be unworkable. However, there are 
two features of the Act which I find 
most disconcerting :— . 

(1) The deliberate failure to provide 
adequate compensation to those who, by 
its enactment, stand to lose materially 
by the imposition of the Development 
Charge, and this is especially hard on 
those who, through circumstances beyond 
their control, have been unable to take 
advantage of capital expenditure made 
for perfectly legitimate purposes. 

It has been a principle enduring for 
nearly 1,000 years in our land that 
whereas the State has a right to demand 
service of its citizens, that service shall 
be rewarded by the granting of fair com- 
pensation. It seems that this age-long 
principle of equity has been set aside in 
this and other enactments made during 
the past few years with only meagre 
protest, a sign which I find most distres- 
sing. 

(2) It is also disquieting that no appeal 
is provided for against the assessment of 
the Development Charge. Parliament 
has placed upon the Central Land Board 
the duty to determine the amount of 
such charge. 

In the memorandum submitted by the 
Chartered Institute when the Bill was 
before Parliament the view was expressed 
that “The Bill should provide for the 
right of appeal from determinations of 
the Board in respect of Development 
Charges. Such charges constitute a tax 
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on the subject and it would seem to be 
a matter of constitutional importance to 
provide for a tribunal to review their 
decisions and rectify them when neces- 
sary.” You will remember that in the 
consideration in the House of Lords on 
the Report stage of the Lands Tribunal 
Bill on May 5 last a new clause, pro- 
posed by Viscount Simon, providing that 
any person aggrieved by the Central 
Land Board should be able to appeal 
within 28 days to the Lands Tribunal 
was passed by 68 votes to 22. This 
amendment, when considered by the 
House of Commons on May 25 last, was 
struck out of the Bill, the motion dis- 
agreeing with the House of Lords, pro- 
posed by the Attorney-General, being 
carried by 225 votes to 129. 

Despite this rebuff the Chartered In- 
stitute has within the past month made a 
further request to the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning either to provide 
a right of appeal to the Lands Tribunal, 
or for the introduction of a short amend- 
ing Bill to the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, 1947, to provide for such a 
right to be granted, believing, as it does, 
that it would be of help not only to 
valuers in private practice, and those for 
whom they act, but also to the Central 
Land Board and the Valuation Office. 

I can only hope that this further en- 
deavour on the part of the Institute may 
have some influence in inducing the 
Minister to amend an omission in the 
Act which appears to me to be funda- 
mental. The multitude of problems 
raised by the Act is so great that one 
cannot help wondering whether in its 
present form its intentions will not be 
imperilled by its complexity. 


STEELWORK PRICES 
Wallasey Council Perturbed 


WALLASEY CORPORATION is concerned 
about tenders for school buildings in the 
town, which, it is alleged, are affected 
by the existence of a “ring” of steel 
erectors. 

At a recent meeting of the Town 
Council the allegation was made that a 
“ring” of steel construction companies 
had “ put a pistol to the Council’s head.” 
It was decided to call the attention of 
the Association of Municipal Associations 
to the matter. 

Councillor W. O. Hannaford informed 
the Council that of ten tenders received 
in regard to the prefabrication and erec- 
tion of steel, eight of them gave the same 
price of £13,909; one gave the figure of 
£13,623, and the other estimated at 
£11,979. 

“T have never seen a more blatant 
example of a ‘ring,’” said Councillor 
Hannaford. “It would appear that the 


* ‘ring’ members meet beforehand and 


decide which of the people in the busi- 
ness are going to get the contract. One 
puts in a tender for £2,000 lower than his 
friends in the trade, and in this way 
they hold a pistol to our heads.” 

Councillor H. S. Oddie expressed the 
view that the “ring” embarrassed the 
building trade. 


OBITUARY 
E. H. Salt. 

It is with regret that we record 
the death of Mr. E. H. Salt, a director 
of Messrs. Roberts Adlard and Co., 
Ltd., Tweedy-road, Bromley, Kent. He 
died on July 19. 

J. M. Jones. 

Mr. John Markham Jones, chairman 
of Messrs. J. M. Jones and Sons (Buil- 
ders), Ltd., of Maidenhead, died on July 
23, we regret to announce. 


qj 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Register of Architects. 

The Architects’ Registration Council of 
the United Kingdom, 68, Portland-place, 
W.1, has issued a revised and up-to-date 
register of architects containing 15,144 
names. It is priced at 5s. 


Import Licences for Machinery. 

The address of the section of the 
Import Licensing Department dealing 
with applications for licences to 
import machinery is now 91, Victoria- 
street, S.W.1 (tel.: Abbey 7898). 


Quantity Surveyors’ Examinations. 

This year’s revised edition of their 
booklet containing details of the rules and 
syllabus of examinations has _ been 
issued by the Institute of Quantity Sur- 
veyors, 98, Gloucester-place, W.1, and is 
priced at one shilling. 


Design of Works Lavatories. 

In co-operation with the Association 
for Planning and Regional Reconstruc- 
tion, the Industrial Welfare Society has 
published a guide to the design, layout, 
improvement and management of cloak- 
rooms, washrooms and lavatories in 
industry. Copies (price 12s. 6d.) can be 
obtained from the Industrial Welfare 
Society Incorporated, 48, Bryanston- 
square, London, W.1. 


Planning Exhibit at Olympia. 

The Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning is staging an exhibit at the 
National Garden Show at Olympia 
from July 27 to August 5, which attempts 
by historical treatment to bring home 
to everyone the main problems of how 
to make the best use of the limited land 
available in this country. The problem 
of land use is traced from the age of the 
Saxon manors to modern times. Pre- 
paration of the stand is being carried out 
by the Central Office of Information. 


First Motorway Planned. 

The first Order under the Special Roads 
Act, dealing with a section of the pro- 
posed motorway linking South Wales and 
Bristol with Birmingham, will be made 
shortly, states the British Road Federa- 
tion. This section is 27 miles in length 
and will run from north of Twyning, 
Gloucestershire, to north of Lydiate Ash, 
near Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. The 
motorway, which will have two carriage- 
ways, will be 93 feet in overall width. 


Technical College, Gravesend. 

The first annual prize-giving ceremony 
at the recently established Department 
of Building was held in the Technical 
College, Gravesend on July 20. In his 
opening remarks, the chairman, Mr. E. 
Guy, M.Sc., Principal, commented on the 
growth of the department and made re- 
ference to the new workshops which are 
to be opened for use in the new session 
commencing in September. 

The prizes—which had been donated 
by the Southern Counties Regional 
Trust; the Gravesend and District Asso- 
ciation of Building Trades Employers; 
the Gravesend and District Building 
Trades Operatives; and Gravesend firms 
of builders, builders’ merchants, timber 
merchants, etc.—were presented by Mr. 
F. Samuels, President of the Gravesend 
and District Association. Mr. Samuels 
stressed the success of the part-time day 
release scheme, and the Head of Depart- 
ment, Mr. Alfred Emms, congratulated 
Gravesend on the spirit which made it 
possible for both sides of industry to 
work together so closely for the training 
of the future craftsmen. 


THE BUILDER 


Roofing Contractors Join F.A.S.S. 

The Council of the Federation of Asso- 
ciations of Specialists and Sub-Contrac- 
tors and the Council of the National 
Federation of Roofing Contractors an- 
nounce that, as a result of discussions 
now successfully completed between the 
two organisations, the National Federa- 
tion of Roofing Contractors has taken 
up membership of the Federation of 
Associations of Specialists and Sub- 
Contractors. 


Building Opportunity, West Africa. 

A large building, comprising shops, 
two floors of offices and six of luxury 
flats, is proposed at Dakar, French West 
Africa. The Board of Trade has sug- 
gested that British firms might like to 
offer supplies of building materials, fit- 
tings and furnishings, etc. The project 
is being financed by the Credit Foncier 
de l'Ouest Africain, 9 rue Louis Murat, 
Paris, to which all inquiries from British 
firms should go in the first instance. 


INCENTIVE BONUS 


Building Workers Request 
Discontinuance 


THE Amalgamated Union of Building 
Trade Workers, at its conference at 
Bridlington on July 20, passed a resolu- 
tion asking for the incentive scheme, in- 
volving bonus payments, to be discon- 
tinued when the trial period ends in 
October. 

Mr. T. W. Urwin (Durham) said that 
members were being segregated into 
gangs and the slower men forced out of 
the bonus gang. “ Efforts to attain tar- 
gets,” he said, “are encouraging jerry 
work. Are we building houses which 
can be lived in by a fourth and fifth gen- 
eration or are we building houses for 
early slumdom? It is a danger we can- 
not overlook.” 

Mr. L. C. MERRION (Landon) said that, 
because of piecework rates, bricklayers 
were banding themselves into gangs and 
going about getting higher rates of pay. 
Craftsmanship had deteriorated. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Argyllshire.—The Regional Hospital Board, 
Oban, propose reconstruction and additions 
on the West Highland Rest Institution, from 
plans by Forbes, Murison, 65, 3ath-st., 
Glasgow. 

East Kilbride.—-Fifty houses are to be erected 
on a site at Kirktonholm, by the East Kilbride 
Development Association. Plans by the Staff 


Architects, Torrance House, East Kilbride. 
Glasgow.—A new school is to be erected on a 
site at Colston-st. and Ashgill-rd., Milton. 


Architect, John MacNab, 129, Bath-st., "Gi: isgow, 
Glasgow. —Alterations and additions are pro- 
posed by Glasgow Hotels, Ltd., at Sauchiehall. 
st., for which the architects are Will J. B. 
Wright & Kirkwood, Carlton House, 26, Blyths- 
wood-sq., Douglas-st., Glasgow. 
Glasgow.—Plans in hand for addition: il eree- 
tions, etc., and alterations for William Briggs 
& Sons, Ltd., East Cam. 
perdown- st., Dundee. to be cons tructed at 
Dumbarton-rd., Partick. Architect is Robert 
Turnbull, 4, Garden-st., Glasgow, C.4. 
Glasgow.— Extensions are proposed to the 
Millerfield factory of the Scottish Woo] Flock, 
Ltd., Millerfield-rd., for which the plans were 


Camperdown Works, 


prepared by the principal contractors, Edwards, 
Jamieson & Co., Lid., Dobbies Loan, Partia- 
mentary-rd., Glasgow. 
Motherweil-Wishaw.—On a sclected site, the 
Motherwell United Y.M.C.A. are to erect a 


new hotel at an est. cost of £26,500. 


FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues. 


NTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number, 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission ef tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications ; the name 
and address ai the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 

AUGUST 3. 
+*Harrow U.D.C.—140 sae at Edgware 
Golf Course Estate, London-rd., Stanmore. E. 


& §., Council Offices, Uxbridge- rd., Stanmore. 
Dep. £2 2s. 
AUGUST 5. 

*Ploughiey R.D.C.—Six houses - gatas 
Studley. F. E. Openshaw, A.R.I.B.A., 65, St. 
Giles-st., Oxford. Dep. £2. 

AUGUST 6. 
—Two houses at Holly-close, 


tHenley R.D.C, 
=: 12 at Crow- 


Highmoor, 6 at Chazey 


marsh and 8 at Woodcote. T. L. Easby, clerk, 
Council Offices, 12, Hart-st. "uoiee Dep. 
£3 3s 
AUGUST 8. 
+*East Sussex C.C.—Conversion of existing 
building for use as staff accommodation. J. 
Catchpole, A.R.I.B.A., County A., County Hall, 
Lewes. 
AUGUST 10. 
Halstead oy xsht houses, etc., at 
Church Field, Yeldham, Essex, Estate, and 





8 at Hillie the Earls Colne, Essex, Estate. 
D: G. Armstrong CAL), 57. High-st., Braintree, 
Essex. Dep. £3 3s. for each scheme. ‘ 

+* Norfolk Ed. Comm. — Precast concrete 
unit at Modern Sec. School, Fakenham, for use 
as library. W. O. Bell, Chief Education Officer, 
County Education Office, Stracey-rd., Norwich. 

+*Portsmouth ©.C.—30 houses at Leigh Park. 
City A., 1, Clarence-parade, Southsea. Dep. 


£3 3s. 
AUGUST 11. 


*Ashby-de-la-Zouch R.D.C.—Six houses al 
Swannington. V. G. Bott, A. & S., Council 
owe South-st., Ashby-de-la- Zouch. Dep. 
£2 2 


*Ashby- de-la-Zouch R.D.C.—12 houses, e at 
Osgathorpe. V. G. Bott, A-LA.A., 5., 
Council Offices, South-st., Ashby- de- is Soot 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Ba ra ages aa R.D.C.—Two 
Appleby Magna. V. Rott, A.L.A.A i“ 
Council Offices, Bout st., Ashbytde-la-Zouch. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
AUGUST 13. 

Petworth R.D.C.—20 houses at Duncton. 
Goodman and Kay, architects, Milnwood, 13, 
North-parade, Horsham. Den. £2 2s. 
C.C.—Roof _ restoration at 
age York. Charles J. 
aGuildhall, York. Dep. 
AUGUST 15. 
12 qneiae? on 28 Acre Site 
(scheme 15 (i)). B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


Darfield U.D.C.—12 £ cubaas at Barnsley: 
Darfield. Dep. 


houses at 
A. & S. 


Castle 
Museum, ae 
City E. and / 


*Bootle C.B.- 


rd. Surveyor, Council Offices, 
£2. 
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‘great Yarmouth C.B.—Eight police houses 
on various sites. oro’ E., Town Hall, Great 
Yarmouth. 

Redcar T-C.—40 houses at Dales Estate. R. 
Hilton, engineer, Ridley House, Redcar. Dep. 


O verston R.D.C.—10 houses at Fry-st., 
Swarthmoor. H. Nicholson (A.), Virginia 
House, Ulverston. Dep, £2 2s. 

AUGUST 16. 

‘caine and Chippenham R.D.C.—Houses: 4 
(Bremhill, Foxham), 6 (Hilmarton, Village), 
and 10 (Kington Langley). Edwards and 
Webster, 52, Market-pl., Chippenham. Dep. 
£3 3s. for each scheme. 

AUGUST 17. 

Loughborough T.C.—86 houses at Thorpe Acre, 
Derby-rd. Allcock and Grieves, Architects, 11, 
Leicester-rd.. Loughborough. iD. 22 Qe; 

AUGUST 19. 

*Hemel Hempstead B.C.—26 houses (scheme 
No. 3) at Beechfield Estate. C. W. G. T. Kirk, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

Toines R.D.C.—10 houses at Marldon and 4 at 
Holne. A. E. Parry (A.), Council Offices, 
Higher Plymouth-rd., Totnes. Dep. £2 2s. 
*Tutbury '‘R.D.C.—14 houses at Dovecliff-cres.., 
Stretton. R. S. Litherland, L.R.I.B.A., 10, 
High-st., Burton-on-Trent. Dep. £1 Is. 


Wokingham R.D.C.—Six paiis of houses, etc. 
Chas. Smith & Son, F/A.R.1.B.A., 164, Friar-st., 
Reading. Dep. £2 2s. 

AUGUST 20. 


*Bebington B.C.—28 houses at Bromborough 
(No.1) Estate. Boro’ E. and S., Brackenwood, 
Higher Bebington. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Kidderminster B.C.—20 bungalows et 
Birchen Coppice _ Estate. . G. Stewart, 
AM.LC.E., Boro’ E. & S., 110, Mill-st., Kidder- 
minster. Dep. £3 3s. 

*Oidham C.B.—164 houses at  Limeside 
Estate. Cameron and Middleton, A.R.LC.S, 
%, Mosley-st., Manchester, 2. Dep. £2 2s. 

AUGUST 22. 

Bournemouth C.B.—Reconstruction of Bourne- 
mouth Pier. Boro’ E., Town Hall, Bournemouth. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

‘Hendon B.C.—Remodelling of heating in- 
sallation at Childs Hill School, Dersingham- 
n.. Cricklewood. Boro’ E., Town Hall, Hendon 
N.W4. Dep. £2 2s. ‘ 
‘Leicester. C.C.—New junior school at May- 
fower-rd., Leicester City A., 7, Newarke-st 
leicester. _Dep. £3. é 
_ Reading C.B.—Conversion of ‘ Wychcotes,”’ 
St. Peter’s-ave.. Caversham, into aged persons’ 
ag Boro’ A., Town Hall, Reading. Dep 


AUGUST 25, 


*Northfleet U.D.C.—Eight flats and eight 
bungalows on New House Farm Estate. E. & 
Dep. 


oe Offices, Northfleet, Kent. 


‘<i AUGUST 26. 
Halifax C.B.—32 houses at Beechwood-rd. 
and Moor End-rd. site. Boro’ E., Crossley-st., 


7. Dep. £2 2s. 
“Luton B.C.—Conversion and adaptation of 
63/69, Guildford-st. for office accommodation. 


Boro’ E., Town Hall, Luton. 
AUGUST 27. 

St Albans C.C.—17 houses on St. Julian’s 

Estate. E. & S., 16, St. Peter’s-st.. St. Albans. 


Dep. £2 2s. 

ad AUGUST 29 

Liverpool €.C.—Office, messroom and drying 
room, etc., at Lianforda Filter Beds, Oswestry. 
Water E., 55, Dale-st., Liverpool. ; 
‘Pembrokeshire €.C.—New office block at 
puty Ofices, Haverfordwest. Walter Barrett, 
M.D.E., A.R.I.B.A., C ty A. , Offices 
Haverfordwest. Dep. £5 6s. > SE, Se 

AUGUST 30. 

ery RDO—i4 Sanens, ete., at Warding- 
ton anc louses at Shenington. Arthur H 
(A.), Castle Wharf, Banbury. Dep. £2 2s. — 
ea SEPTEMBER 1. 
: Ealing B.C.—Construction of an automatic 
CW Sete ae at Hanwell Works. 
- W. Seddon, M.I.C.E. ’ E., Tow i 
Rt Dep oe C.E., Boro’ E., Town Hall, 


Dep. £2 2s. 


H SEPTEMBER 2. 
. emel Hempstead B.C.—30 houses (scheme 
ad 4) at Beechfield Estate. ©. W. G. T. Kirk 
own Clerk, Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. : 
SEPTEMBER 5. 
Gat ear S140 dwellings at 
Ieajon FI = a, panes _ Arthur_ W. 
» FNG.D.A, (A.). 15, Ade -pl. - 
ford-sq., W.C.1. Den £2 Qs. ib sane 
: SEPTEMBER 12. 
a eter ©.C.—Extension of existing annexe 
Bary ¥ Grammar School Queen’s Park. City 
“utveyor, Municipal Offices, Chester. , 
4 SEPTEMBER 23. 
wlan Sed %, tne foams 
istate. C. i 
Town Clerk, Town Hall. Den a Ay = 


“Chet DATE. 


Edgware 


NO 

enham B.C.—13 maisonettes and fl 
q.gaworth Estate. G. Gould Marsiand. B.Sc. 
6 bs.” Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. Dep. 


THE BUILDER 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


MATERIALS, ETC. 


AUGUST 6. 

t*Essex C.C.—External painting and general 
repairs at Whitham Sec. Mod. Sch. H. Conolly, 
F-RLB.A., County A.. County Hall, Chelms- 
ora. 

t*Essex C.C.—External painting and general 
repairs at Braintree Sec. Mod. Sch. H. Conolly, 
F.R.I.B.A., County A.. County Hall, Chelms- 


ford. 

: AUGUST 17. 
_ “Farnworth B.C.—External and internal paint- 
ing of 140 houses at Buckley-la. orough S., 
Town Hall, Farnworth. Dep. £1 1s. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


: AUGUST 6. 

Middleton B.C.—Construction of streets and 
sewers on Hollin Estate. Boro’ E. & S., Town 
Hall, Middleton, Manchester. Dep. £2 2s. 

, AUGUST 8. 

tCambridge B.C.—Roadworks at Newmarket- 
td. Estate West. E. & S., The Guildhall, Cam- 
bridge. Dep. £3 3s. 

AUGUST 9. 

Rushden U.D.C.—Reconsiruction of Cromwell- 
rd., Rushden. E. & S., Council-bldgs.. Rushden. 
Wolverton U.D.C.—Construction of concrete 
pipe sewers at Stony Stratford, Bucks. W. H 
Radford & Son, Albion-chbrs., King-st., Notting- 
ham. ep. £2 2s. x 


AUGUST 13. 


Fareham U.D.C.—Laying of surface water 
sewers at Porchester. H. T. Privett, E. & S., 
Westbury Manor, Fareham. Dep. £5 Ss. 

; AUGUST 15. 

Bridgwater B.C.— Koad construction at 

Penlea-ave. R. A. Watson, Boro’ E., Town 


Hall, Bridgwater. Dep. £2 2s 
AUGUST 16. 
Wolverhampton C.B.—Roads and sewer works 


at Castlecroft Site. Boro’ E., Town Hall 
Wolverhampton. Dep. £3 3s. “a 
AUGUST 20. 


*Wycombe R.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers at_ Berryfield Estate, Princes Ris- 


borough. J. M. Smith, F.R.I.B.A., A. & S., 100, 

Easton-st., High Wycombe, Bucks. Dep. £5 5s. 
AUGUST 22. 

Leicester C.C.—Making-up of Baldwin-rd., 


Cameron-ave., Grantham-rd. and St. Mary’s-ave. 


J. L. Beckett, M.LC.E. E. & S., Town Hall, 
Leicester. Dep. £1 1s. 
AUGUST 29. 


Rochford R.D.C.—Sewerage work at Rochford 
main sewage pumping station and at Gt. 
Wakering sewage disposal works. Lemon and 
Blizard, Con. Engrs., Lansdowne House, Castle- 
la., Southampion. Dep. £2 2s 

: SEPTEMBER 1. 
*Ealing B.C.—Making-up of two streets, Wils- 
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mere-dr., Northolt, and Boston-vale, Hanwel:. 
C. W. Seddon, M.I.C.E., Boro’ E., ‘Town Hall, 
W.5. Dep. £2. 

SEPTEMBER 3. 

*Portland U.D.C.—Roads, sewers and water 
mains at Verne Common heusing site (Stage 1). 
B. J. Cornelius, E. & 8. Dep. £3 3s. 

NO DATE. 

Tamworth R.D.C.—Roads and sewers at 
Dosthill Estate. A. Shaw, E. & S., 92, Lichfield- 
st., Tamworth, Staffs. Dep. £2 2s. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


(LONDON) 


Bermondsey.—Cnurcn Ha.i.—Messrs. H. §. 
Goodhart-Rende] & Partners, 13, Crawford-st.. 
W.1, are architects for rebuilding and ex- 
tension of church haJjl and club-room, Melior- 


st. 

Deptford.—Lanp ror Housinc.—Two sites with 
frontages to Briant-st.. whose redevelopment 
will constitute first phase of ultimate redevelop- 
ment of area bounded by New Cross-rd., 
Pomeroy-st. and Queen’s-rd., are to be acquired 
by L.C.C. Housing Comm. 

Greenwich.—Orrice, WORKSHOPS AND STORES.— 
A scheme for an area office with associated 
workshops and stores at Brook Estate has been 
approved by L.C.C. Housing Comm. 

Hackney.—FLats AND Matsonettes.—B.C, con- 
sidering scheme for 4 maisoneties and 22 flats 
in Holly-st. Mr. G. L. A. Downing, 
A.M.I.Mech.E., M.1I.Mun.E. 


on site in 
A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Boro’ E. & S. ; 

Hackney.—F ats.—B.C. are considering erec- 
tion of 12 flats on a site adjacent to Greenwood- 
rd.. to form extension to Greenwood-rd. 
Housing Scheme. B.E. & S. 

Hackney.—F.its.—B.C. propose 15 flats on 
iwo sites at corners of junction of Brooke-rd. 
and Maury-rd. B.E. & S. ‘ 

Hackney.—F Lats.—B.C. propose nine flats on 
site in Darenth-rd. B.E. & S. 

Hackney.—Dwe.iinGs.—B.C. approved con- 
struction by direct labour, at £10,266, of three- 
storey block of two-bedroom flats on west side 
of Holly-st. B.E. & 8. P 

Hackney.—Dwe..inGs.—B.C. have submitted 
to L.C.C. proposals for 54 flats on site bounded 
by Chatsworth-rd., Elderfield-rd. and Lockhurst- 
st. B.E. & S. 

Kensington.—Heattn Centre.—L.C.C. Health 
Comm. to acquire sites of 190 to 216, Walmer-rd. 
and 1, la, and 21 to 31, Threshers-pl., for 
eventual development as comprehensive health 
centre. 

Lewisham.—Heattu Centre.—L.C.C. Health 
Comm. to acquire land at Southend-la. for 
eventual development as health centre. 

Lewisham.—Town Hatt ExTension.—Borough 
Architect has been instructed to prepare scheme 
for extension of town hall by sections, at 
£30,000 to £40,000 per section. 

Lewisham.—ReaisteR Orrice.—B.C. propose 
new register office on site of Colfe’s Alms- 
houses, Lewisham High-st. Existing alms- 
houses to be reinstated for library purposes. 
Boro’ Architect. 

Lewisham. — Factory. — Architectural Con- 
sultants’ Group, 20, Buckingham-st., W.C.2, are 
architects for proposed factory building ad- 
joining Maylons Works. Maylons-rd. 

Lewisham.—Gosre. Hati.—Messrs. Everson 
and Searles, AA.R.I.B.A., 237, Westcombe-hill, 
S.E.3, are architects for proposed Gospel Hall, 
17-23, Lampmead-rd. ; 

Lewisham.—Orrice AND Store.—Mermaid En- 
gineering Company propose office and store at 
factory, 70a, Dalmain-rd. ‘ 

Lewisham.—ResvuiLDING or Garace.—L.C.C. 
has granted application by J. 8 and B. H. 
Nay for permission to rebuild Sydenham Park- 
rd. garage, Sydenham Park-rd. 

Lewisham.—Hovuses oR Ftats.—L.C.C. has 
granted an application submitted by Fearis and 
Puckridge, chartered surveyors, 6, New Bridge- 
st., E.C:4, to develop site of Woodthorpe, 
Thorpewood-ave. by erection of houses or flats. 

Lewisham.—Orrice.—W. H. Penfold & Sons, 
Ltd., motor haulage contractors, Belmont-gr.. 
Belmont-hill, S.E.13, propose office building at 
the West Lodge Estate, Heath-la. 

Lewisham.—F.its.—L.0.C. granted an appli- 
cation submitted by J. Pusser & Co., estate 
agents, 396, Old Kent-rd.. S.E.1, to erect block 
of flats on site known as the Mount, Taymount- 
rise. 

Lewisham.—Ganaces.—J. A. Videan, . 31, 
Holborn, E.C.1, is architect for lock-up garages 
at 333. Marvels-la., with access roadway. 

Popiar.—Hovusinc.—B.C. propose 24 flats, 
Blair-st., by direct Jabour. B.E. & S. 
Shoreditch. — Linp ror Houstne. — L.C.C. 
Housing Comm. propose acquiring sites in 
Crondall-st. area for extending housing schemes 
already in progress there. 

Wandsworth.—F1Lts.—84 flats are to be built 
by L.C.C. as an extension to Springfield Estate. 
Est. cost, £158,408. 

Wandsworth.—Dwe.uincs.—A scheme for 192 
dwellings on Streatham Hill site has been 
approved by L.C.0. Housing Comm. Total est. 
cost is £416,030. 

Wandsworth.—F.iats,; Marsonettes, CoTTAGEs, 
Etc.—L.C.C. Housing Comm. are considering a 











“* THE,BUILDER ” PRICES 


BRASS TUBES 
In consequence of the increases in the con- 
trolled price of zinc which came into operation 
on July 20 and 26 the basis prices of brass tubes 
are increased forthwith as}follows :— 
fncrease per lb. Home Export 
Brass tubes by $d. « oe 20d. 
LEAD AND ZINC 
The Ministry of Supply announce that as 
from July 26 the prices of lead and zinc are 
increased as follows :— 


Price at New 
July 20, Price. 
1949. 
Good soft pig lead . £81 0 O £82 7 6 


Good ordinary brand zinc £60 15 0 £63 10 Bi, 
ZINC OXIDE 
Zinc having been twice increased in price by 
a total of £5 10s. per ton since July 19, zinc 
oxide has been raised in price by a total of 
£4 15s. per ton in the same period. The prices 
at July 26 were:— 


Price at New 
July 19, Price. 
1949, 
Red Seal tee 1S @ £63.10 oO 
Green Seal os a» £00 5 0 £65 0 80 
White Seal tn - £01 S$ 0 £66 0 0 


IMPORTED COPPER RODS 

The Ministry of Supply have stated that, with 
effect from July 22, the price for imported 
copper rods (not, less than a quarter inch and 
not more than ¥ in. in diameter) will be increased 
from £113 10s. to £117 5s. per ton delivered. 

As the Ministry’s selling price for electrolytic 
copper, taking into account freight, delivery 
charges and other factors, is now broadly in 
line with world prices, the increase in the 
premium will be passed on to consumers. 


COPPER CYLINDERS AND BOILERS 

The Copper Cylinder and Boiler Manufac- 
turers Association has reduced maximum selling 
prices by approximately 3 per cent. with effect 
from July 18 last. This follows previous 
reductions on May 19 and June 20, and reflects 
further adjustments in the prices of copper and 
zinc. 

SCOTTISH PRICES FOR COPPER 
CYLINDERS AND BOILERS 

Recent adjustments in the prices of copper and 
zinc have enabled the Scottish Association of 
Manufacturing Coppersmiths, in agreement with 
the Ministry of Works, to make a further reduc- 
tion in maximum selling prices. On June 23, 
1949, the Association lowered list prices by 4 per 
cent. and the present reduction, which operates 
from July 20, further reduces list prices by 
24 per cent., making a total reduction of 64 per 
cent. 











scheme for 599 flats, 36 maisonettes, 34 cottages, 
also shops, laundries, civic restaurant, public: 
house and garages at Wimbledon Park Site. 
Total est. cost is £1,385,700 
Woolwich.—Kitcuen and Dining’ Unit.— 
L.0.C. Education Comm. propose replanning 
Piedmont central kitchen and providing dining 


hut with scullery and senvery for King’s 
Warren School. ‘Est. cost, £15,682. 
(PROVINCIAL) 


Belfast.—Northern Ireland Government agreed 
to loan by Belfast Corporation of £2,000,000 
for housing. 

Burniey.—T.C. approved in principle a central 
garage at Pilling Field Mill at £55,000. 

Caistor.—R.D.C. propose 20 houses at Caistor. 
20, Keelby, 10, North Kelsey, 12, Wettleton, and 


4, Waddingham. 
Chesterfield.—R.D.C. propose 44 houses on 
Wikeley, M.Eng., A.M.I.C.E 


various sites. B. 
Boro’ E. 

Fleetwood.—T.P. Comm. are seeking M.H. 
approval of proposal to erect 550 houses on 


46-acre site between Fleetwood and _ Rossall 
School. 
Gateshead.—Chief A., H. J. Cook, has pre- 


— plans for 18 houses in Saltwell-id. for 
C. M.H. ee" being sought. 
Golbomne.—U.D.C. propose 10 bungalows at 
Hampson estate; approved plans for 26 houses 
off Wigshaw-la. for South Lanes Housing Asso- 
—. Ltd. 
Fest ry “surveyor. 
Ince-in-Makerfield.—T.C. propose 60 houses.— 
Co-operative Society, Lid., propose glass works. 


_ 
= 


propose 20 houses. T. 


offices, canteen, garages and gate house at 
Platt Bridge. 
Leyland.—U.D.C. to erect 70 houses at Broad- 


field estate. 
Littleborough.—U.D.C. propose 36 houses at 
Smithy Bridge site. Surveyor, G. F. Wild, 

- Mun.E. 
iverpool.—_T.C. approved 30 houses at Sand- 
hills 10 at Wavertree, 24 flats at Sefton Park 
mg 48 dwellings on a site at Great George-st. 

Bradbury, City A. 


taewedstlowndet- -Lyme.—B.C. approved plans 


THE BUILDER 


for laboratory at “ Kingsley,” The Brampton, 
for Milk Marketing Board; egg-packing station 
and egg-grading station at Holditch, Chester- 
ton, for N.S. Egg Producers; enlargement of 
shop at High-st.. Wolstanton, for Burslem Co- 
op.; warehouse at King-st. for Hanover Tile & 
Fireplace Co.; licensed premises at Thistlebury- 
ave. for Benis Brewery Co., Ltd.; slabbing shop 
at Meadow-st., Chesterton, for ‘Apex Fireplaces 
Co.; 5 pairs ‘of hosere at Heath-ave. for J. 


Cooke (Hulme & Upright); new premises at 
Penkull for R. Brassington (architects, Hollins, 
Jones & Oldacre). 

Otley.—U.D.C. propose further 50 houses. Sur- 
veyor, J. A. A. Pratt. 

Redcar.._R. Hilton, Boro’ E., has prepared 


plans for a further 40 houses on Dales housing 
site. 

Rowley Regis.—T.C. 
for about 400 houses 


layout plans 
estate ; 


approved 
at Corngreaves 


propose 28 houses at Cox’s Farm estate, and 
civic restaurant at Reddal Hill-rd. 8. G. 
Wood, M.In.Mun.E., surveyor. 


Sale.—T.C. approved plans by Cheshire C.C. 
for new school at Dunollie-rd. and _ prefabri- 
fe classroom at Sale Grammar School, Moss- 


maison- 
5 shops 


r, G.M., 


189 houses, 16 
bungalows and 


W. A. Walke 


“salford.—T.C. propose 
eftes, 8 aged persons’ 
at re Hulton, Worsley. 
M.IM:.E., City E 

Fa they —A memorial appeal is to be made 
for a village of bungalows for disabled. 

Tarvin.—R.D.C. approved layout plan for 10 
houses at Clutton. 

Wallsend.—?.C. 
Boro S.. G. Teasdale, 
for 932 houses, with public 
ping centre, ete. . The scheme 
proved by the Ministry. 

Weardale.—J. J. Eliringham, Derwent-st., 
Blackhill, has prepared plans for 40 houses in 
Paragon-st., Stanhope. for R.D.C. 

West Hartlepool.—T .C. applied for sanction 
to borrow £167,384 for 140 houses to be erected 
by local Master Builders’ Association and 
£25.596 for the erection of 22 houses by direct 


labour. 

Wirksworth.—-U.D.C. to invite tenders for 22 
houses at Derby-rd. site; —e plans for 6 
houses at Steeple Grange.—M.O.W. has issued 
licence at £7.250 for new factory at Middleton 
by Wirksworth for Faldo Asphalt Co 


TENDERS 

* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

—€ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

Departments. 

Banbridge (Co. Down).—48 houses at Gilford, 
Loughbrickland and Dromore, for R.D.C. :— 
*White & Co., Ltd., Belfast, £74,207. 

Belfast.—Additional classrooms at  Park- 
parade Intermediate School, for Corporation 
E.C. :—*Orlit, Ltd., Belfast, £5,763. 


has had plans prepared by 
for laying-out new estate 
buildings and shop- 
has been ap- 
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Birmingham. Canteen and 
at Swan Village Works, for 
— Morris, Ltd., 133, Belgrave- rd., 

Bradford. —Messrs. Ba 
Market-st.: *A. Robinson, 
ford. 


recreation rqq 
T.C.: *Parsons 
Birming. 


relays’ 


new bank 4 
buildez, 


Idle Brad. 


Brentford and Chiswick.—Garage extensigy 
Corney-rd.: Frank Bartlett, Ltd., 7, Askey: 
bldgs., Askew-rd., W.12, £2,222; Ferris Bros, 
104-106, Churchfield-rd.., Acton, W.3, ; 
Walter Few & Sons, Ltd., 17, Highbury Pai, 
N.5, £2,190; tL. & M. Construction, Ltd. 
College-rd.. Harrow, £1,730; Rawlings Br 


Ltd., 37-38, Haven Green, Ealing, W.5, £2.30 

¥. Ringham Ry Co., Ltd., 4, The Broadvay 
Wimbledon, S.W. 19, £1,916; Russell - Collins 
Ltd., 14, Brackenbury-gdns., W.6, £2, 312; 4 
Saunders (Builders), Ltd., 88, Mildmay Park 
Newington Green, N.1 £2,630; Norman Sin. 
clair, Ltd., 80-82, Uxbridge-rd., Ealing, WG. 
£2,075 A. * Skipper, 187, Stanstead-rd. Forest 


$.E.23, £2,700; Borough Engineer’s esti. 


mate, £2,370. 
Brighton.—Kitchen and servery at St. John’s 


C. of E. School. Boro’ E. and S., D. J. Howe 
M.1.C.E. Quantities by T. Barrett, Sons { 
Partner: *Jeffery & Sons (Hove), Ltd. 


Portland-rd., 
man, Ltd., 143, 
Heanells. Ltd., 

£3,965; Edward Cox 


Hove, £3,730; McKellar & Wea 
Chareh- rd., Hove, £3817. 
20, Kingsbury-st., Brighton, 
& Co., Ltd., 12, Richard. 
son-rd., Brighton, £3, 965 : Kind "and Co. 
(Builders), Ltd., 564, High- rd., Levenson 
E.11, £4,025; F. cE: Wilson & Sons, Ltd., 
St. James’s-st., righton, £4,032; A. Alla 
79. Church-rd.. Hove, £4,293; Patching & Sons 
Ltd., 44, Portland-st., Brighton, £4,251; Arthur 
Read, Ltd., 14, Eastern-ter. Mews, Brighton, 
£4,318; Leightons (Contractors), Ltd., Hunston, 
Chichester, Sussex, £4,400; Cranwell Construe. 
tion Co., Ltd., Thornycroft House, Smith-sq,, 
S.W.1, £4,402. 

Brighton.—Re pairs and 8 ag of 12, St 
George’s-pl., for use by technical college. Bon 
E. and S., D. J. Howe, M.I.C.E. 
by T. Barrett, Sons and Partner: *McKella 
& Westerman, Lid., 143, Chureh-rd., Hove, 
£4117; Heanells, Ltd., 20, Kingsbury-st, 
Brighton, £4,125; - Kind . 564, High-rd., 
Leytonstone, E.11, Jeffery & Sons 
(Hove), Ltd., 206. Portland-rd., Hove, £4,273; 
Arthur Read, Ltd., 14, Eastern-ter. Mews, 
Brighton, £4,312; Edward Cox & Co., Ltd., 2. 
Richardson-rd., Brighton, £4,543; Patching § 
Son, Ltd.. 44, Portland-st. Brighton, £4,4%; 
F. 'T. Wilson & Sons, 115, St. James’s-st., 


Quanti ties 


Brighton, £4,623; Cranwell Construction Co., 
Ltd., Thornycroft House, Smith-sq., §.W.1, 
£4, 740; A. Aldritt, 79, Church-rd., Hove. £4,865; 
Leightons (Contractors), Lta., Hunstor, 
Chichester, Sussex, £5,018. 

Bury.—24 flats at Huntiey Mount, for T.C.: 


at Redvales 
Fails- 


*Direet labour, £16,300; 22 houses 
site, *J. E. France, 45, Assheton-rd., 
worth, Manchester 10. 


Daventry.—% houses at Braunston-rd. estate, 


for T.C.: *Chowns, Ltd., Northampton, £48,751. 

Doncaster.—26 houses at Wheatley Park 
estate, for C.B. Estates S., a South. Parade. 
Dep. £3 3s. Architect, L. J. Tucker, A.R.1.B.A.: 
*J. §S. Pott, 6, Church- la., Bessacarr, Don- 
caster, £32,672. 


Douglas.—134 houses on Willaston estate, for 


T.C.: *McCormick & Davies, Ltd., of Spring 
Valley, £227,405 
Durham. — Erection of dining room and 


kitchen at Hartlepool Henry Smith Grammar 
School, for County E.C. eS A., G. R. Clay- 
ton, Court- la., Durham: *G. . Pearson & Son, 
Ltd., Hetton, Co. Durham. 
Durham.—Pyovision of temporary classrooms 
at Billingham South and Modern School, for 
County E.C. R. Clayton, County A., Court 
la., Durham: *Townson & Son, Bolton, Lan- 
cashire, £4,042. (Subject to M. of E. approval.) 


Durham.—Reinstatement work at  Veville’s 
Cross Training College, for C.C.: *Isaac Ber- 
riman, Fence Houses, Co. Durham, £6,0%. 


Durham.—Erection of dining-room and kitchen 
at Hartlepool Hart-rd. County School, for C.C.: 
hi M. Pearson & Son, Ltd., Hetton, Co. Dur- 
1am. 

Elham.—Four pairs of houses at 2 sites, for 
R.D.C. Architects, Willan & Stewart, 127, Sand- 
gate-rd., Folkestone, Kent. Quantities by 
Drower & Sons. 127, Sandgate-rd., Folkestone; 
Geo. Parker & Sons, Ltd., 124, Sumner- - 
Peckham, S.E.15, £11, 793 ; W. W. Bennett, 
New-st., Folkestone, £13,839; J. J. Guy, TNhdes 
Minnis, Elham, nr. Canterbury, Kent, £9,900; 
ayward & Paramor, Ltd., Coolinge Works, 
Folkestone, £12,325; May & Castle, Coolinge-rd., 
Folkestone, £10,739; V. Buchan & Co., Ltd., 
9, King-st., Dover. Kent, £10,477; Fuller & 
Sons, 21, Victoria- -gr., Folkestone, fll, 853; 0. F 
Sprinks’ & Sons, 2, Puark-rd., Hythe, Kent, 
£10,351; Douglas Castle, 3, Coombe-rd., Folke- 
stone, £11,224; 8. Lummnus, 29, Alder-rd. ,Folke- 
stone, £12,216; *E. G. Poile, 77-79, Walton-rd.. 


<=] 


Folkestone. £9,887; Robert Webster (Folke- 
stone), Ltd., 64, Radnor Park-rd., Folkestone, 
£11,384. 


Glasgow.—Lavatories at Elmvale School, Elm- 
vale-st., for corpn. Plans by John MacNab, 
129, Bath-st., Glasgow: *John Hill (Builders). 














Lid., 
Glasgow. 


Glasgow.—New classrooms at Housewoodhill 
Public School Rollox Public School. 
Plans by John MacNab, 129. Bath-st., 


*Thomas Henderson and Co. 


contractors, 
Glasgow. 
site at Mont 
Ltd., 257. 
Glasgow. 


Hendon.—25 bungalows for aged people with 


july 29 1949 


Glasgow, 






and *Charles 


at St. 


(Glasgow), 
Glasgow. 


Government offices, etc., at a corner 
*Spiers, 
Blythswood-sq. , 


rose- and Greorge-st., E.C. 


West George-st., 


Cameron, 


Ltd., 


Glasgow: 
Lid., 


recreation room and boilerhouse at Layfield- 


rd., for B.C. 
fitt & Sons, 


B.E. and S., Town 
Ltd, Wembley, 


Hall: 
£24,742. 


*H. Par- 


Herefordshire.— Adaptations to existing pre- 


cast concrete hutting and erection of M.O.W. 
hutting with site works and services to form 
emergency secondary schoo] at Green-la. Camp, 


Leominster, for C.C. 


W. Usher (A,), wore 4, om 


Bath-st., Hereford. Quantities by 
Wraight, A.R.L.C.S., 18, Orchard-st., Bristol ze 
#Hiles & Son, Ltd., Holme Lacy-rd., Hereford, 
£26,270. 

Keighley. — Erection of Javatory blocks at 
Parkwood Mixed School: *Earnest Turner, 
Ltd., Bradford-st. Keighley. 


L.0.0.—Painting and cleaning at the follow- 
ing schools :— 


The 


*Pugett Construction Co,, 


wark 
J. "Garrett & 
W. H. Gaze 
A. T. Rowley 


Stone & Co. 


Aylwin School, Bermondsey 
Ltd., South- 
Son, Ltd., Wandsworth 
& Sons, Ltd., Holborn ...... 
(London), Lid., Tottenham 
(London), Ltd. * Croydon Dow 


Amalgamated Building Contractors, Ltd., 


Lambeth 
Lavender, Me 

Park 
M. J. 


Gleeso 


n, Ltd., Cheam 


6,595 
6,618 
6,715 

791 


7,787 


The architect’s comparable estimate is £5, 180. 
Duncombe Road School, Islington 


*J. Garrett & Son, Ltd., Wandsworth , 





Amalgamated Building Contractors, Ltd., 


Lambeth 


J. Jarvis & Sons, 


Ltd., Westminster 


. £8,794 


9, 
9,531 


. T. Rowley (London), Ltd., Tottenham 9,545 
10,046 


W. H. Gaze 


Holland & Hannen’ and Cubitts, 
St. Pancras 
M. J. Gleeson, Ltd., 
The architect’s 


& Sons, Ltd., Holborn 


Cheam 








11, 
comparable estimate is £7,700. 


Finsbury Park Secondary School, Isli 
8. Moss, Ltd., Hendo 4 i asetatdassite en 480 
H. Fairweather & Co., Ltd. ical Hill 8,630 


The omuge* 


*Mansfield a 





ackney Downs School 
Neil, Ltd., Minories, E.0.3 


comparable estimate is £6,250. 


£8,588 


The architect’s comparable estimate is £7,520. 
Northwold Road School, Hackney 








Be sl & Co. (Builders), Ltd., Leyton- 
packvendabawdeapucwancpareteisaneteaasteeseswenn 5,940 
W. H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd.. Holborn ...... 6,130 
Stone & Co. (London), Ltd., Croydon ... 7,219 
The architect’s comparable estimate is- £5,300. 
Tower Bridge Secondary School, Bermondsey 

*Pugett Construction Co., Ltd., South- 
No soc c le acatuecsaniccveanacocataerees 5,294 
E. H. Burgess, Ltd., Westminster ...... 6,109 
" M. (Contractors), Lt¢?, Westminster 6.384 
A. T. Rowley (London), Ltd., Tottenham = 
F. Troy and Ltd., Southwark ......... 103 


The architect’ . comparable estimate is 2s. 300. 
Brixton School of Building, Lambeth 


*J. Garrett & Son, Ltd., 
W. H. Gaze & Sons, 


Thames 
Holland & 
St. Pancras 


“Lambeth 


Bunting Construction Co. 
rt Bros., 


Rowley 


F. Troy & €o., 


The architect’s 


*Greenaway 


Hannen and Cubitts, 





Wandsworth ... 
Ltd., Kingston-upon- 


Ltd., 


Ltd., Lambeth 
Ltd., High Holborn ... 
(London), Ltd., Tottenham 
Ltd., Southwark 





£9,390 


11,778 
15,985 
16,532 
= 684 


6,998 
comparable estimate is & 708. 


South-East London Technical College, i 


A. T. Rowley 
A. Roberts & 


F. G. Minter (Decorations), 


minster 


& Son, Ltd., Camberwell . 
(London), i td., 
Co., Ltd., 


Tottenham 
Westininster ...... 
Ltd., West- 


11,155 


Cost plus 


The ‘architect? Ss comparable estimate is £7,500. 
Partial reinstatement and improvements at 





fon Central School of Arts and Crafts, Hol- 
°C P. Roberts & Co., Ltd., Holborn ... £40,938 
A. Roberts & Co., Ltd., Westminster ... 43,210 
Yeomans & Partners, Ltd., Westminster 43,490 
James Carmichael (Contractors), Ltd., 
NARA SRgea ioc seta ip choi era 43.503 
Gee, Walker & Slater. Ltd., Weemminster 43,545 
» Bipperson & Son, Ltd., Broad-st.- 
ol, | RRR eee SAS oe 44.120 
J. Jarvis & Son, Ltd., Westminster ...... 44.251 
m. Shurmur & Sons, ‘Ltd., A eee eehtas 44,385 
Wm. Lacey (Hounslow), Ltd. ............... ,635 
. T. Oliver & Sons, Ltd., us imbeth ...... 44,835 
N. Coles (Contractors), Ltd., Pad- 


Tae, ton 


THE BUILDER 


Globe Contractors, Ltd., Watford ......... 45,120 
W. J. Marston & Sons, Ltd., Fulham ... 46,737 
Stone & Co. (London), Lid., Croydon ..._ 47,860 


The architect’s comparable estimate is £41,243. 


Erection of aged persons’ home at Woodberry 
Down, Stoke Newington :— 
*Henry Boot & Sons, Lid., Kensington £75,168 
Amalgamated Building Contractors, Ltd. 

WIMMOEED |. Skcdencoucsuncesecaces 
F. Troy & Co., 
Gee, Walker & Slater, “Ltd., 
Thomas & Edge, Ltd., Woolwich 

P. Roberts & Co., Ltd., Holborn 












M, J. Gleeson, Ltd., Cheam ...............0 
F. R. Hipperson & Son, Ltd., Broad-st.- 

Ri 03S RE A ORES ee aiay hi TES 83.628 
Waller. Lawrence & Son, Ltd., Finsbury 87,377 





Construction of roads and sewers and 2,000 
houses at Borehamwood in respect of each of 
which the accepted tender of Gee, Walker & 
Slater, Ltd., of Westminster, was 5 per cent. 
pe the schedule of prices supplied by the 


Erection of 60 flats at Broadway Estate, 
Hackney :— 
*Geo. Parker & Sons, Ltd., Camberwell £126,645 
E. H. Smith (Croydon). Ltd., Croydon 127,688 
Thomas & Edge, Ltd., Woolwich ......... 128,163 
A. T. Rowley (London), Ltd., Tottenham 129,827 
Charles S. Foster & Sons, Loughton ... 129,988 
Richard Costain, Ltd., Westminster ... 130,729 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., 
be ERE ESS OE 131,502 
Sioggetts (Contractors), Ltd., Kensing- 
nieigisinas Gieminisssnshdekspiebaanamesetaineitialeaes 132,423 
Witla Nicholson & Son (Leeds), Ltd., 
udoesigtes onlgnasuesineenatedetaamensanteceldics 132,865 
Allen ‘Pairiead & Sons, Ltd., Enfield .... 133,215 
G. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., Westminster 134.300 
J.M. (Contractors), Ltd., Westminster 136,602 
J. Jarvis & Sons, Ltd., Westminster ... 139,114 
W. J. Marston and Son, Ltd., Fulham 143,105 





Supply and erection of 50,000 yds. of chestnut 
fencing at Becontree, Essex :— 


Kent Fencing Co., Ltd., Ashford £2,943 6 4% 

(for part only) 
*Astolat Co., Ltd., Guildford ...... 8,979 17 1 
Moffatt, Whitehart & Co.. Ltd., 

MMII ee cena a 9,634 19 0 
Durafencing, Lid., Westminster... 9,787 1 1 
Edward Tyrrell, Ltd., Sevenoaks 9,919 6 8 
Peerless Fence & Products, Lid., 

ee eR ES 9,919 6 8 
The Darlington Fencing Co., Ltd. 

i ot eee ae 10,363 9 2 
Stanford (Chestnut Fencing) Mfg. 

Co., Ltd., Southend-on-Sea ...... 10,611 5 0 
Horsley, Smith & Co. (London), 

LF ee aca RR ties 10,625 0 0 


Alfred Lockhart, Ltd., Brentford au 
A. J. Binns, Ltd., Islingt See 15313 4 
The comparable estimate of the director of 
housing and valuer is £9.09 
{London (Air Ministry). — Cnalanete to the 
value of £500 or over placed by the Air Ministry 
for the week ended July 16:— 











RENTOKIL 
TIMBER FLUID 


Acknowledged the world over as the safest and 
most efficient woodworm preventative and 
curative. 


WILL KILL 


WOODWORM 





@ Rentokil Timber Fluid is available to 
: Builders in bulk supply. Prices on 
application. Technical enquiries con- 
cerning Woodworm are invited. Write 

to: RENTOKIL LTD., Dept. B, 

Technical Advice Bureau, 
School Lane, Fetcham, Leatherhead, 

SURREY, 
or Phone Leatherhead 4021/2. 





STOP DRY ROT 


Rentokil DRY ROT FLUID is unequalled for use on 
timber subject to fungal attacks. Send for full 
particulars and Dry Rot Leaflet TODAY. 
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Electrica] maintenance work placed with the 


following : -_ Parker, Burton-on-Trent ; 
Miller & Stables, Ltd., Edinburgh 3; G. 
Bailey & Co., ., Leeds 1;-F. Wheeler & 
Co., Ltd., London, 8.W.1; City Electrical = 


Ltd., London, W.C. 1; Clough Smith & Co., 
Redhill, Surrey ; E. Dyne & Co.. Ltd., a. 
market; Thorpe & Thorpe & Co., Ltd., London, 
’Aberfren Cables and Construction Co., 
., Kidderminster; Electrical Installations, 
Ltd., ndon, S.W.1; "Bower Engineering L pre 
(Electrical and General), Ltd., London, 4; 
Colston Electrical Co., Ltd., Boonen Mg and 
Enfield Cables, Ltd., London, W.C.1. Paint- 
ing work: Macartney, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Alexander Mackie, Aberdeen; and Alfred Bag- 
nall & Sons, Ltd., London, W.12. General 
maintenance work: John McLean, Ltd., Coven, 
nr. Wolverhampion; and Beric, ‘Ltd., Epsom, 
Surrey. Civil engineering work: W. G. Turriff, 
Ltd., Leamington Spa. Building work, W. 
Llewellyn & Sone. Ltd., London, E.C.4; and 
Kerridge (Cambridge), Ltd., Cambridge. 
{London (Air Ministry).—Contracts to the 
value of £500 or over for the week ended 
July 23: Building work: G. and J. Seddon, Ltd., 
Little Hulton, Lancs, and F. Shepherd & Son; 
Ltd., Yorks. Dismantling and re-erection work ; 
Walter Llewellyn & Son, Ltd., London, E.C.4. 


Building work: G. Dawson & Son, Leighton 
Buzzard. Artificers’ work: A. W. Sinclair & 
Sons, Ltd., Scarborough. rection of huts: 


Peter Conlon Old Trafford, Manchester. 

{ London (M.o.W.).—Contracts placed by the 
M.o.W. for week ended July 16 :—London: 
Science Museum, South Kensington, Erection of 
centre block, Higgs & Hilb, Ltd., South Lam- 
beth-rd., S.W.8 Superintendent’s ge, Hyde 
Park, Reconstruction, Mullen & Lumsden, Ltd., 
41, Eagle-st., Holborn, W.C.1. Derbyshire: 
Mines Research Station, Harpur Hill, Buxton, 
Erection of explosives laboratory, P. Hamer, 
Ltd., Park-st., Swinton. Clarence-rd. Boys’ 
School, Derby, Erection of temporary school 
buildings, Ford & Weston, Ltd.. Osmaston- -rd 

rby. Dorsetshire: H.M. Coastguard Station, 
Wyke Regis, Weymouth, Erection of two de- 
tached dwellings, Jesty & Baker, North Quay, 
Weymouth. Hampshire: Telephone Manager's 
Office, Barnfield, Southampton, Erection, E. H. 
Burgess, .. Oaks Works, Auwgustine-rd., 
Southampton. Lancashire: Alfred-st. School, 
Harpurhey, Manchester, Erection of_ hutted 
accommodation, P. Hamer, Ltd., Park-st., 
Swinton. R.O.F., Fazakerley, Liverpool, Ex- 
tension of timber store, John McGeoch & Sons, 
Ltd., Knowsley-bldgs.. Tithebarn-st., Liverpool, 
Middlesex H.M.S.O., Headstone-dr., Wealdstone, 
Interior painting, Wm. Winstanley & Co., Ltd., 
Windsor House, 46, Victoria-st., S.W.1. Govern- 
ment Offices, Willow Tree- In., Yeading, External 
painting, F. Troy & Co. Lid., 129, Gt. Suffolk- 
st., §S.E.1. Nottinghamshire: Nurses’ Home, 
Rampton State Institution, nr. Retford, Pro- 
vision of new sanitary accommodation, Herbert 
Baggaley, Baums-In., Mansfield. Staffordshire: 
Westwood Hall Girls’ School, Leek, erection of 
kitchen and dining-room, G. & J. Seddon, Ltd. 
55, Duke-st., Stoke-on-Trent. Rayleigh Hall. 
| a ag Conversion of buildings into 75 

ats, C. Cornes & Son, Lichfield-st., Hanley, 

nal Trent. Warwickshire: uR.0., Avon 
Sienen Emscote-rd., Warwick, Adaptations and 
erection of new hutting, J. F. Booth & Son, 
Banbury, Oxon. Yorkshire: Telephone Ex- 
change, Horsforth, Extension, Wilsons (Whit- 
kirk), Ltd, Selby-rd, Whitkirk, nmr. Leeds. 
Upper Wortley C.P. School, Leeds, , Erec- 
tion of temporary school building, Saml. 
Flockton, Ltd., St. Agnes Mount Works, Stoney 
Rock-In., Leeds. Zetlandshire: Urafirth Public 
School, Zetland, Erection of kitchen and can- 
teen, Crangle & Bullock, Ogilvys-yard, Burgh- 
rd., Lerwick. 

{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts placed 
by War Dept. for week ended July 16. 1949:— 

Kent : Miscellaneous work, H. Goodsell, Maid- 
stone. Suffolk: Miscellaneous work, Henry 
Kent (Builders), Ltd., Bury St. Edmunds. Lon- 
don: Painting work, W. T. Pickering & Sons, 
Watford. Salop: Road work, W. & J. Glossop, 
Lid., York. Aberdeenshire : Building work, R. 
& J. Reid, Ltd., Aberdeen. 

Manchester.—Conversion of St. Joseph’s 
Buildings, Levenshulme, into police hostel; 
*G. W. Dawson & Co., Ltd.. Lower Crumpsall, 
Manchester 8. 

Middlesbrough.—Supply of materials for Tees 
Valley Water Board: Concrete flags, C. Blades; 
spun iron pipes and cast-iron specials, Coch: 
ranes, Ltd.; common bricks, Crossley & Son; 
engineering bricks, Eldon Brickworks Co. : 
valves. Glenfield & Kennedy, and Guest & 
trimes, Ltd.; cast-iron surface boxes, hydrants, 
Needham & Sons; and concrete sections, ‘Tyzack, 


“ Newcastie-on-Tyne.—Canteen, for Churchill 
Redman & Co., Ltd.: *Bewley & Scott, Ltd., 
Dunston-on- Tyne. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Erection of 267 houses - 
Benton, for C.C. G. Kenyon, City A., 18, = 
Market. Newcastle: *Cussins, Ltd., | Moor 
Court, Gosforth. £381,83 

Newcastle- sn-t yuo Gieelwork for ‘large engi- 
neering block in Claremont-rd., for King’s Col- 
lege: *Palmers Co., Ltd.. Hebburn-on-Tyne. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme.—4 houses and 4 
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maisonettes at Bradwell- . ” a agama Estate: 
*Richard & Woodward, £8, 

North Shieita Alterations "7 Shed “K” at 
former M. of S. depot, for Malone Instrument 














THE BUILDER 


52, Camden- 
Burton, Ltd., 


— Converting Rockcliffe 
accommodation for the 
for C.C.: *Wil- 


Co., Ltd. 
st., North Shields: 
North Shields. 
Northumberland. 
Garage into school 
WwW hitley South Primary School, 
= & Topping, Newcastle-on- Tyne, £5,496. 
rpington.—Extension to pumphouse and 
other alterations at North Orpington Pumping 
Station, for Met. Water Board: *Thomas & 
Edge, £6,902. 


Architect, G. H. Gray, 
*Hastie D. 


July 29 1949 


ave., £78,946. (All at Manor Park Estate Uni 
2E. City A., G. Davies, F.R.I.B.A 
Stockton-on-Tees.—Painting 313 nt for 
T.C.: W. W. Blades, Redcar (106 houses); W. 
Bruce, Bishop — (45); and B. J. Swain, 
Middlesbrough (162) 
Stoke-on-Trent.— Adaptation of shops a High. 


st. into civic restaurant, for T.C.: *H. J. Emery 
Ltd., Basford. 
Sunderiand.—E a of 10 houses at Penny. 


well, for T.C.: W. White, Ltd., High Barnes 









































Penryn. — 10 old people’s flats at Saracen Works, ecaaintend. 
estate, for T.C. Architects, Cowell Drewitt & Tynemouth.—E rection of 40 houses on Moor 
Wheatly, Penzance. Quantities by Turner & Park Estate, for T.C.° Borough Engineer, 19 
Ing., 39, Mutley Plain, Plymouth: *J. Curtis & Howard-st., North Shields: *. Rogers, 
Son, Ponsharden, Falmouth, £6,644. Regent-ter., North Shields. ; 
Rochdale. —154 houses at Kirkholt ‘estate and Tynemouth.—Erection of 8 houses in Lynn. vol 
30 houses at various sites, for C.B. Surveyor, rd., for T.C.: *A. E. Appleton, Mariners’.Ja, 
W. H. G. Mercer, B.Se., A.M.L.C.E.: *James North Shields. — 
Hobson, Sons, Ltd., Newark-st. Works, Not- West Hartlepool.—Reorganisation of heating 
UNITE FOR STRENGTH tingham. f systems in connection with alterations at 
Rowley Regis.—8 houses at Brickhouse Farm heey Buildings and #F police station. for 
Estate: *T. Foster & Co., £10,226. T.C.: Dixon Barker, Lt West Hartlepool, 
Salford.—Adaptations at Sedley Library for Weet yp gat hae me a of carriage. 
use as maternity and child welfare centre: ways and footpaths, ete., on section No. 1 of AC 
*W. Fearnley & Sons (Salford), Ltd., Con- Owton Manor neighbourhood, for TC. Ug Bak 
stance Works, Eccles New-rd.., Salford 5, Miles, Borough En gineer: *Direct labour, Bake 
£7,209. re _ £38,350. Exec 
Shefheld.— Houses, for T.C.: 34, *Redmile & <a f 
Poole, Lid., £46,025; 42, *H. Dernie & Sons, — = — by a 
17, Mount-ave., Worksop, £53,782; 50, *Bailey \ trate 
V4 & Martin, Ltd., £65,346; 30, *R. Simpson, / 
£38,416; 62, *Ackroyd & Abbott, Willoughby- NEW 
BUILDERS st... £87,814; 18, *Frederick Ridal & Sons THE E : 
(Builders). Ltd., 8, Cobden View-rd., £23,938. extel 
(All at Manor bg — e.) 4 sons. é *R. sevel 
Simpson, £5,157; 2, * ernie & Sons, £2,532. 
are now members of the (At Woodthorpe Estate Extension.) 50 houses, co. plan: 
*M. J. Gleeson, Ltd. 822, Ches te srfield-rd., 
£65,919; 46, *W. Memmory & Sons, Ltd. om AL 
lownest, £65,458; 52, *W. rg & Sons, Lfd ‘ 
£67,390; 60, *J. W. Livil, Ltd. ; , Canterbury- SMART’S LANE, desc 
pe LOUGHTON. ESSEX - 
fr af TeEL.: LOUGHTON 295 Som! 
lesso 
STEEL- CRETE SALES HIRE | | abo 
Tes! 
B U f L D a e | ERECTION CRADLES te 
SUPER-HARD DUSTLESS SURFACES \ 
HAVE BANISHED ALL TROUBLES MR. 
WITH OLD OR NEW Buil 
The Largest Truly Representative WOoOOoD BLOCK 
Organisation in the Industry the 
FLOORS ||“ 
Inspect one that has withstood 
ENROL NOW 
HEAVY TRUCKING FOR 25 YEARS | | STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


and consult 


STEEL-CRETE LTD. 


35, Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1. Tel.: HOLborn 8011 


BROAD-ACHESON 


SUBSCRIPTION £4.4.0 p.a. 


LONDON REGION—37 AREAS 
And over 80 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 























Patent 


Boyle’s - crs.» Ventilator 


IN USE 











"Phone or write: 








Secretary : 
26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1 


Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
‘“EFEMBE, Holb, London” 


OVER TWO MILLION 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 


98, HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
Tel.: LADbroke 2879 this 





CELLULAR BLOCKS 


cut without waste — chase, nail, 
screw, plug, with ease 


BROAD & CO. LTD., 4 SOUTH WHARF 
PADDINGTON, W.2 PADdington 9091 


Telegrams : 


The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 



































GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS LIMITED 


BUILDERS 
CONTRACTORS It 
& ENGINEERS 


of off 


CAMBERWELL 


HEAD OFFICE: 
34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
Tel. : CHAncery 7901-3 








WATerloo 5474. 
"Three Generations of Building F, 
































